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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


Hearings  on  Minimum  Wage 
for  Blind  Workers 
A  Report 


K)n  May  17,  1960,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  heard  testimony 
on  H.R.  9801,  introduced  by  Rep.  Walter 
F.  Baring  (D-Nev.).  This  bill  would  amend 
Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  .Standards 
Act  of  1938  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
blind  workers  must  be  paid  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  the  general  minimum  wage  be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  1961,  with  annual  in¬ 
crements  of  10  per  cent  until,  effective 
January  1,  1965,  blind  workers  would  be 
paid  80  per  cent  of  the  general  minimum 
wage. 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  testified 
in  support  of  the  bill.  Irvin  P.  Schloss, 
legislative  analyst  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  Peter  J.  Sal¬ 
mon,  executive  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  both  testi¬ 
fied  in  opposition.  Dr.  Salmon  appeared  as 
the  representative  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  General 
^Committee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

“The  grossly  substandard  wages  cur¬ 
rently  and  traditionally  paid  to  blind  work¬ 
ers  in  sheltered  workshops  are  part  of  a 
vicious  circle,’  in  which  unproductive  and 
all-but-unmarketable  output  compels  both 
outside  subsidy  and  low  wages,  which  in 
'turn  reinforce  the  public  stereotype  of  the 
blind  as  incapable,  inferior,  and  economi¬ 
cally  dependent,”  stated  Dr.  Jacobus  ten¬ 
Broek.  “The  provision  of  minimum  wage 
protection  would  provide  one  way  to  break 
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through  this  ‘vicious  circle’  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
remove  the  ‘shelter’  and  modernize  the 
workshop.” 

Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  authorizes  exemption  from  the 
minimum  wage  for  apprentices,  messen¬ 
gers,  and  handicapped  workers  under  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Wage,  Hour,  and  Public  Contracts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  such  individuals. 

Although  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9801 
would  also  apply  to  blind  workers  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  outside  employment,  they 
would  primarily  affect  the  wages  of  blind 
persons  employed  in  sheltered  workshops. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  tenBroek  said  that 
approximately  5,000  blind  persons  are  cur¬ 
rently  employed  in  sheltered  workshops, 
that  the  average  wage  in  the  workshops  is 
fifty-three  cents  an  hour,  and  that  it  is 
known  to  fall  as  low  as  ten  cents  an  hour. 

“It  is  not  only  the  scale  of  wages  in 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind  which  is 
sub-marginal  by  any  standard  of  decency 
and  health,”  Dr.  tenBroek  said.  “.  .  .  None 
of  them  possess  the  privileges  of  collective 
bargaining.  Many  of  them  are  without  the 
benefits  of  workmen’s  compensation  or  so¬ 
cial  security,  and  nearly  all  are  deprived 
of  unemployment  compensation.  In  short, 
the  blind  employees  of  sheltered  workshops 
are  generally  lacking  in  the  perquisites  and 
amenities,  the  ordinary  and  accepted  gains 
of  organized  labor,  and  are  thus  far  unable 
to  seek  them  by  their  own  efforts.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  H.R.  9801  would 
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not  provide  the  solution  to  all  of  these 
“deprivations,”  but  that  it  would  meet  the 
most  urgent  need  of  blind  workshop  em¬ 
ployees  for  adequate  minimum  wage  pro¬ 
tection.  He  characterized  the  proposals  in 
the  bill  as  moderate,  since,  based  on  the 
present  one-dollar-an-hour  minimum  wage 
in  industry,  the  bill  would  call  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  forty  cents  an  hour  the  first 
year,  fifty  cents  an  hour  the  second  year, 
and  so  on  until  it  was  eighty  cents  an  hour 
the  fifth  year  and  thereafter. 

“In  principle,  of  course,”  he  added, 
“wages  in  these  sheltered  industries  should 
immediately  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  expediency  and  in  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  readjustment  involved  on  the 
part  of  shop  managers,  the  moderate  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  bill  are  recom¬ 
mended.” 

Dr.  tenBroek  pointed  out  that  the  first 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  was  established  by  the  Perk¬ 
ins  School  for  the  Blind  in  1840;  and  he 
stated  that  the  goals,  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  underlying  custodial  philosophy 
of  sheltered  workshops  have  changed  very 
little  since  then.  He  cited  basketry,  weav¬ 
ing,  knitting,  broommaking,  and  brush¬ 
making  as  among  the  typical  handicraft 
operations  still  characteristic  of  blind  work¬ 
shops. 

Dr.  tenBroek  next  discussed  what  he 
called  the  two  principal  functions  of  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  today,  characterizing  these 
as  training  centers  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  as  permanent  places  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  handicapped  persons.  He  said 
that  these  functions  were  distinct  and,  in 
many  respects,  open  to  conflict.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  use  of  workshops  as  training 
centers  within  the  public  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  describing  the  goals 
of  such  training  as  being  “directly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  tradition,  the  psychology, 
and  the  economics  of  sheltered  workshops.” 

Criticizing  the  reluctance  of  many  work¬ 
shops  to  graduate  capable  clients  for  out¬ 
side  employment.  Dr.  tenBroek  said  that 
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this  tendency  is  supplemented  by  the  kb 
dred  desire  of  rehabilitation  personnel  k 
make  use  of  the  workshops  as  “dumpinj  ^jtjc 
grounds”  for  those  clients  whose  place¬ 
ment  in  competitive  industry  is  difficulil 
and  time-consuming.  “Thus,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
tween  the  concern  of  the  workshop  maa 
ager  to  retain  his  employees  and  the  desin 
of  the  rehabilitation  administrator  to  finds 
convenient  solution  to  the  placement  prob 
lem,  the  blind  person  seeking  to  attain  < 
normal  status  of  economic  independence 
self-sufficiency,  and  self-respect  finds  him 
self  commonly  trapped  and  perpetuated  h 
dependency.” 

Discussing  a  recent  decision  of  the  N» 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  hek 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  that  sheltem 
workshops  were  places  of  training  rathei 
than  places  of  employment.  Dr.  tenBrod 
called  the  decision  far-reaching  and  retro 
gressive.  He  cited  the  minority  opinion 
which  held  that  sheltered  workshops  wen 
places  of  employment,  and  also  pointed  tt 
the  federal  regulation  governing  the  ad  (,j|] 
ministration  of  Public  Law  83-565,  wherj 
a  sheltered  workshop  is  defined  as  a  placti 
of  remunerative  employment  for  severehj 
handicapped  persons. 

Dr.  tenBroek  went  on  to  describe  thej 
practice  in  some  workshops,  which  proJ 
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wages  for  the  blind  workers  involved  than 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  same  work  in 
industry  in  the  area.  He  characterized  thi 
as  exploitation  of  the  blind  workers  de 
spite  the  federal  regulations  covering  the 
administration  of  Section  14  of  the  Fai'^mum 
Labor  Standards  Act;  and  he  went  on  tc 
say  that  the  Department  of  Labor  had  not  ^ 
adequately  investigated  the  prevailing  rate 
in  these  workshops  nor  adequately  su 
pervised  the  determination  of  piece  rati 
output,  which  must  be  considered  in  estab 
lishing  time  rat^  in  accordance  with  regu-}(jjj 
lations,  before  issuing  certificates  of  ex 
emption  from  the  minimum  wage. 

In  concluding  his  testimony.  Dr.  teirt 
Broek  advocated  enactment  of  H.R.  980l| 
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as  a  means  of  instilling  self-confidence  in 
the  blind  worker,  helping  to  adjust  the 
conditions  of  sheltered  workshops  to  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  society,  and  contributing  to  the 
full  rehabilitation  and  ultimate  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  blind  persons  its  provisions 
affect.  “The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
do  more  than  that,”  he  concluded.  “It  will 
reflect  the  recognition  of  Congress  that 
those  who  work  in  sheltered  shops  are 
and  that  those  who  employ  them 
are  employers.  It  will  make  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  management  of 
sheltered  industries  to  persevere  in  the  fic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  something  else  than 
industries  performing  something  more  fun¬ 
damental  than  the  production  of  com¬ 
modities,  (however  noncompetitive  or 
outmoded)  for  sale  on  the  commercial 
market.” 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  in  his  testimony,  stated : 
"'“1  “The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  intent  of  this 
to  improve  the  economic  situation  of 
_ ’^  severely  handicapped  blind  persons.  How¬ 
ever,  we  sincerely  believe  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  into  law  would  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  and  would  actually  result  in 
®  the  curtailment  of  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  the  higher  rates  went  into  effect 
tractejejch  year  after  1961,” 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  Section  14  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  to  prevent  curtail¬ 
ment  of  employment  opportunities  of 
handicapped  workers  by  permitting  their 
employment  at  wages  lower  than  the  mini- 
jmum  wage.  The  Department  of  Labor  reg¬ 
ulations  authorized  by  Section  14  of  the 
Act  are  detailed  and  specific,  he  said,  pro¬ 
viding  proper  safeguards  against  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  handicapped  workers  if  ade¬ 
quately  carried  out,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  it  possible  for  such  workers  to  ob- 
^®8'‘''tain  employment  at  a  rate  of  pay  com- 
mensurate  with  their  productive  capacity. 
Mr.  Schloss  pointed  out  that  most  of 
98^***  Mind  workers  affected  by  H.R.  9801 
’  are  employed  in  sheltered  workshops,  which 
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he  characterized  generally  as  nonprofit 
community  social  service  agencies  “at¬ 
tempting  to  serve  as  training  and  work 
centers  for  some  newly  blinded  persons 
and  for  blind  persons  who,  because  of  age, 
additional  physical  or  mental  disabilities, 
or  other  factors  limiting  their  employabil¬ 
ity,  just  cannot  engage  successfully  in  regu¬ 
lar  competitive  employment.” 

“The  better  workshops,”  he  added,  “con¬ 
stantly  seek  to  assist  their  blind  clients 
whose  capabilities  increase  as  a  result  of 
training  and  work  experience  to  find  regu¬ 
lar  employment  outside  of  the  workshop. 
Consequently,  the  workshop  which  is  ful¬ 
filling  its  proper  function  in  the  community 
cannot  be  expected  to  employ  blind  per¬ 
sons  with  the  productivity  to  earn  the 
minimum  wage.  It  would  be  extremely 
useful,  remunerative  work  in  accordance 
with  their  own  capacities.” 

He  stated  that  the  bill  would  have  this 
effect  and  would  immediately  jeopardize 
the  positions  of  about  100  blind  workshop 
clients  who  are  reportedly  receiving  less 
than  forty  cents  an  hour,  and  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  worsen  each  year  as  the  higher 
rates  went  into  effect.  Pointing  out  that 
many  workshops  already  subsidize  the  ac¬ 
tual  earnings  of  blind  clients  through  funds 
raised  from  the  public,  he  stated  that  this 
bill  would  complicate  an  already  difficult 
agency  fund-raising  problem,  underscoring 
a  philosophical  question  which  some  work¬ 
shops  are  beginning  to  grapple  with. 

“H.R.  9801  would  also  immediately 
jeopardize  the  positions  of  those  blind 
workers  who  are  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  serving  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  by  singling  them  out  for  special 
treatment  financially.  This  is  unsound  on 
the  face  of  it,”  Mr.  Schloss  stated. 

Mr.  Schloss  then  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  would  virtually  eliminate  all  experi¬ 
mental  projects  designed  to  develop  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  Citing  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  Vermont  project  to  develop  an 
industrial  homework  program  for  home- 
bound  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  per¬ 
sons,  he  explained  that  earnings,  especially 
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at  the  beginning,  were  necessarily  lower 
than  H.R.  9801  would  require. 

“Our  opposition  to  H.R.  9801,”  Mr. 
Schloss  continued,  “does  not  mean  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
fails  to  recognize  the  need  for  improving 
the  situation  of  blind  and  other  severely 
handicapped  persons,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  economic  condition.  There  is 
need  for  more  dynamic  and  imaginative 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  by  both 
public  and  voluntary  agencies,  especially 
with  regard  to  development  of  employment 
opportunities.  There  is  need  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  employment  services  and  other  re¬ 
sources  in  the  community — governmental 
and  voluntary — to  assist  all  severely  handi¬ 
capped  persons  to  achieve  their  maximum 
potential. 

“There  are  substandard,  inefficient  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  for  the  blind  and  other 
disabled  persons  whose  operation  could  be 
improved  to  permit  payment  of  better  than 
the  exceedingly  low  wages  they  are  now 
paying.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  rigid,  inflexible  approach  of  H.R.  9801 
would  correct  these  situations  without  cre¬ 
ating  even  more  hardship.” 

Mr.  Schloss  stated  that  Section  14  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
regulations  under  which  it  is  administered 
provide  the  mechanism  for  improving  sub¬ 
standard  situations.  He  said  that  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  law  itself  should  be  left  broad, 
so  that  changing  needs  and  new  concepts 
in  the  rehabilitation  and  employability  of 
the  handicapped  could  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  without  the  need  for  periodic  Con¬ 
gressional  action;  but  he  urged  that  the 
regulations  be  studied  frequently  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  in  line  with  up-to- 
date  needs  and  concepts. 

As  an  example,  he  pointed  out  that  in 
1938,  when  Section  14  of  the  Act  became 
law,  sheltered  workshops  were  still  a  pri¬ 
mary  resource  for  the  employment  of  blind 
persons.  Since  World  War  II,  which  gave 
impetus  to  employment  of  blind  persons  in 
industry,  workshops  for  the  blind  have 


been  evolving  into  a  resource  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  those  who  cannot  at  this  time 
engage  in  competitive  employment. 

“It  is  certainly  conceivable,”  he  added, 
“that  as  a  result  of  a  new  knowledge  and  i 
experience  gained  through  research  and 
demonstration  projects  like  those  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  more  dynamic  and  imagi¬ 
native  activity  by  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  and  placement  specialists,  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  in  competitive  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  developed  for  many  of  these 
individuals  also.” 

Mr.  Schloss  said  that  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sheltered  Workshops,  established 
by  the  regulations  authorized  by  Section  14 
of  the  Act,  provided  an  excellent  mecha¬ 
nism  for  translating  newer  concepts  and 
standards  of  service  into  the  regulations 
for  implementation  by  the  appropriate  ad¬ 
ministering  official.  “We  would  like  to 
recommend  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
be  charged  with  developing  specific  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  operation  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  to  be  used  as  criteria  of  eligibility 
for  special  certificates  under  Section  14,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  Committee  should 
be  able  to  develop  effective  standards  and 
criteria  for  efficient  operation  of  sheltered 
workshops. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  said,  “We  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  this  measure  and  we 
feel  that  the  reasons  are  best  expressed 
categorically.”  Dr.  Salmon  went  on  to 
state  that  the  legislation  was  unnecessary, 
pointing  out  that  the  Department  of  Labw 
is  already  empowered  to  review,  control, 
and  certify  sheltered  workshops  which,  lx- 
cause  of  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the 
persons  employed  by  them,  are  authorized 
to  pay  less  than  the  standard  minimum 
wage  of  the  country. 

He  described  the  function  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  said,  “It 
is  our  firm  belief  that  they  have  been  more 
helpful  in  raising  standards  than  any  other 
procedure  might  be  expected  to  be,  and 
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any  mandated  change  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  steadily  improving  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  wage  level  and  program.” 

Dr.  Salmon  submitted  the  average  hourly 
pay  rates  of  blind  persons  employed  in 
the  fifty-seven  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  make  up  the  General  Committee  on 
whose  behalf  he  was  appearing.  This  aver¬ 
age  is  $1.04  an  hour.  He  said  that  the  com¬ 
bined  production  in  these  fifty-seven  work¬ 
shops  represents  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States. 

“Because  these  are  average  rates,”  he 
added,  “it  means  that  some  workers  earn 
more  than  the  average  and  some  less.  It  is 
those  who  make  less  than  the  average  rate 
with  whom  we  are  particularly  concerned.” 

Dr.  Salmon  stated  that  the  proposed 
legislation  was  discriminatory,  and  he  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  requiring  a  statutory 
wage  level  for  workshops  for  the  blind 
when  it  was  probable  that  their  wage  scales 
were  above  those  of  other  sheltered  shops. 

“All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  paying  as  high 
rates  as  possible  to  compensate  blind  work¬ 
ers  for  their  labor,”  he  said.  “However, 
placing  any  minimum  will  have  the  effect 
of  precluding  a  large  group  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  who  find  it  difficult  to  attain  even  the 
minimum  suggested  in  the  Baring  bill.  And 
it  would  take  years  for  many  blind  persons 
of  low  productivity  to  attain  the  suggested 
minimum. 

“If  statutory  minimums  had  to  be  met 
for  such  a  group  of  blind  persons,  the 
tendency  in  the  workshops  would  be  to  ex¬ 
clude  those  very  persons  who  need  the 
workshops  the  most.  In  our  judgment, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  except  insofar 
as  it  serves  those  persons  who  are  so  limited 
in  their  capacities  as  to  be  unable  to  en¬ 
gage  in  competitive  employment  in  the 
community.  And  the  sheltered  workshops 
should,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  those 
blind  persons  whose  limitations  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  goals  of 
competitive  placement.” 
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Dr.  Salmon  went  on  to  point  out  that 
minimum  wages  which  are  not  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  sheltered  workshop  are 
inconsistent  with  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  and  with  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  that  is  possible  to  blind  joersons 
whose  ability  to  compete  is  limited.  The 
net  effect  of  the  type  of  minimum  wage 
program  proposed  in  H.R.  9801,  he  said, 
would  be  to  exclude  from  employment  in 
the  sheltered  workshop  all  blind  persons 
who  are  unable  to  produce  and  earn  the 
minimum,  thus  defeating  the  purpose  of 
most  sheltered  shops  as  they  are  operated 
today. 

“Minimum  wages  not  related  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  the  blind  workers  in 
effect  create  a  pension  system,”  Dr.  Sal¬ 
mon  stated.  “We  believe  sincerely  that  the 
failure  of  incentive  arising  out  of  such  a 
plan  as  this  measure  envisages  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  incentive  and  encouragement 
which  most  sheltered  workshops  for  blind 
persons  now  provide  for  the  individual  to 
attain  his  maximum  in  self-support.  .  .  . 
No  matter  how  low  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  blind  person  may  be,  his  sense  of 
well-being  is  enhanced  as  he  comes  closer 
to  the  general  level  of  the  capability  of  his 
fellow  workers.” 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Salmon  urged  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  existing  program  of  ex¬ 
empting  workshops  from  the  general  mini¬ 
mum  wage  requirement,  stating  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  deprive  blind  and  other 
handicapped  persons  of  low  productivity 
of  an  opportunity  for  employment  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
failed  to  report  H.R.  9801.  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards, 
which  conducted  the  hearings,  are  Phil 
Landrum  (D-Ga.),  Chairman;  James 
Roosevelt  (D-Calif.);  John  Dent  (D-Pa.); 
Roman  Pucinski  (D-Ill.);  William  Ayres 
(R-Ohio);  and  Edgar  Hiestand  (R-Calif.). 
In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  on  May  17, 
Congressman  Roosevelt  presided  at  the 
hearings. 
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TKe  Blind  Person  in  the 
Home  for  the  Aged 


ETHEL  HEEREN 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  problems  involved  in  adjustment 
to  blindness  as  they  relate  to  aging,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  situations  in  homes  for  the 
aged. 

People  face  these  problems  in  several 
ways.  For  many  blindness  is  sufficiently 
overwhelming  to  paralyze  them  emotion¬ 
ally,  thus  taking  away  whatever  motivation 
they  might  have  had  prior  to  the  handicap. 
Their  only  protection  is  complete  with¬ 
drawal,  and  it  takes  an  astute  attendant  or 
nurse  to  give  them  the  necessary  supportive 
help  to  begin  again  to  carry  out  minimum 
essentials  of  activities  of  daily  living. 

For  others,  the  problem  of  strong  de¬ 
nial,  both  of  aging  and  blindness,  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  face  their  situa¬ 
tion  realistically  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  remaining  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  maximum.  This  manifests  itself 
in  a  complete  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  the  disability  or  the  age  factor; 
or  by  phantasies  related  to  possible  miracles 
which  they  think  either  God  or  the  doctor 
may  perform;  and,  by  the  tendency  to  play 
down  the  accomplishments  of  their  peers 
in  order  to  gain  importance  and  even 
power,  as  well  as  a  false  impression  of 
their  abilities — “anything  you  can  do,  I 
can  do  better.”  For  a  third  group,  age  as 
well  as  blindness  brings  a  sense  of  relief — 
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relief  from  responsibilities,  anxieties  and 
confusions  which  have  always  been  be¬ 
yond  their  strength  and,  as  a  result,  turned 
life  into  a  struggle  fraught  with  disap¬ 
pointments,  failures  and,  ultimately,  bitter¬ 
ness.  These  people  no  longer  have  to  face 
the  judgment  and  condemnation  of  others. 
They  have  an  excuse  for  dependence  which 
society  sanctions.  They  enjoy  talking  about 
their  present  difficulty  with  an  ease  and 
calmness  that  may  even  seem  to  be  in¬ 
spirational.  A  fourth  group  recognizes  re¬ 
alistically  that  aging  and  blindness  bring 
with  them  deterioration.  They  compensate 
for  this  by  aggressiveness,  displacement  of 
their  anger  onto  the  superintendent  of  the 
home,  the  attendants,  relatives,  friends, 
etc.  The  fifth  group  takes  the  mature ' 
course.  They  are  able  to  balance  their 
assets  and  liabilities  realistically  and  thus 
come  to  terms  with  themselves  in  a  way 
that  helps  them  recognize  that  whatever 
their  age  or  handicap,  they  are  still  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  life  worthwhile  for  them¬ 
selves  and  others  with  whom  they  are  in 
contact.  This,  of  course,  is  the  group  who 
will  benefit  most  from  geriatric  planning, 
as  well  as  assistance  in  adjustment  to  a 
disability  such  as  blindness. 

Outside  of  a  few  sporadic  articles  in  the 
specialized  literature  on  blind  people,  there 
is  almost  no  literature  on  the  problems  of| 
aging  blind  people.  One  of  the  most  perti¬ 
nent  insights  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk.  We  are  all  familiar  with  dependent 
in  aged  people  with  normal  vision,  and  it 
is  exaggerated  in  the  older  person  with  a 
disability  such  as  blindness.  Dr.  Rusk  says: 
“Dependency  may  be  manifested  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

“  1 .  Overt  dependency  behavior  which  is 
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reminiscent  of  a  helpless  child — the  patient 
is  demanding  and  constantly  calls  the  staff 
to  do  something  for  him,  to  pay  attention 
to  him,  and  to  recognize  him  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances.  He  constantly 

(complains  of  symptoms,  the  behavior  of 
other  patients  and  of  the  personnel.  He 
resents  any  attention  being  given  to  other 
patients  and  usually  maintains  a  mental 
2nd  bookkeeping  system  to  record  the  time 
he-  spent  on  him  and  the  time  spent  on  others, 
•ned  He  will  often  interrupt  activities  of  others 
sap-  to  complain  of  himself, 
tter-  “2.  Pseudo  cooperation — the  patient  will 
face  appear  like  the  ideal  patient:  do  everything 
len.  asked  of  him,  follow  the  program  rigidly, 
hich  and  seem  pleasant  and  friendly  to  every- 
hout  one.  The  clue  to  his  difficulty  lies  in  the 
and  fact  that  he  is  too  cooperative,  too  uncom- 
'  ia-  plaining,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  he 
5  makes  no  appreciable  progress  even  though 
•ring  he  seems  to  participate  in  the  program, 
isate  “3.  Reaction-formation — the  patient 
It  of  may  react  to  dependency  by  means  of  ‘re- 
E  the  action-formation’  and  behave  in  precisely 
:nds,  the  opposite  fashion — by  exaggerated  inde- 
iture  pendent  action  and  by  perfectionistic  goals, 
then  Such  a  patient  seems  to  have  considerable 
thus  drive  and  will  participate  in  the  program 
way  with  an  enthusiasm  which  engenders  great 
tevei  pleasure  in  the  staff.  However,  he  refuses 
1  M-  help  when  he  needs  it,  insisting  on  ‘doing 
hem- 1  everything  himself,’  or  he  may  move  along 
re  in  at  such  a  rapid  pace  as  to  be  harmful.  The 
who  perfectionism  may  keep  him  at  one  task  so 
ining,  long  that  it  blocks  any  progress  in  rehabili- 
to  a  tation.”2 

Later  the  discussion  in  the  book  treats 
in  the  the  problem  of  what  the  individual  brings 
there  no  his  dependency  and  his  rehabilitation 
ms  of  program — for  our  purposes  the  problems 
pcrti-  of  aging  and  blindness, 
jward  Dr.  Rusk  points  out  that  in  a  depend- 
dency  ency  situation  the  person  tends  to  relate, 
and  it  in  some  way,  to  significant  people  in  his 
vith  a  early  childhood.  For  example,  during  the 
says,  very  dependent  early  stages  of  childhood, 
in  a  when  feeding  and  toilet  training  were 
necessary,  he  might  have  had  punitive  par- 
lich  B  enfs  who  punished  him  for  not  responding 
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to  schedule  in  toilet  training  or  who  pun¬ 
ished  him  when  he  spilled  his  milk  or 
messed  up  the  table  with  food. 

With  a  disability  we  have  a  carryover  or 
transference,  so  that  the  same  type  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  expected  from  those  upon  whom 
the  disabled  individual  must  depend  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Especially  with 
age,  coordination  is  poorer  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  person  may  be  mildly  inconti¬ 
nent.  Dependence  for  mobility  is  another 
area  that  creates  real  anxiety,  depending 
on  the  person’s  experience  when  he  learned 
to  walk.  If  the  parents  were  permissive  and 
encouraging,  the  response  in  aged  people 
to  assistance  will  be  quite  different  than  it 
is  in  those  who  have  been  treated  more 
punitively  and  possibly  spanked  when  they 
couldn’t  or  “wouldn’t”  walk. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  involving 
native  endowment,  heredity,  environment, 
education  and  motivation,  all  of  which 
have  had  some  bearing  on  what  the  per¬ 
son  brings  to  blindness  as  well  as  to  the 
aging  process.  To  deal  with  this  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However, 
the  more  insight  we  can  gain  regarding 
these  factors,  the  more  understanding  and 
empathy  we  will  be  able  to  bring  to  our 
effort  in  working  with  aging  blind  people. 
Understanding  and  insight  will  stimulate 
imagination  and  interest  so  that  working 
with  the  aged  blind  person  can  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  rather  than  a  chore. 

Blindness  Not  a  Major  Issue 

The  question  of  how  to  help  aged  blind 
people  in  the  home  for  the  aged  should 
be  answered  first  by  asking  ourselves  how 
we  look  at  age  and  how  we  relate  to  aged 
people.  That  is  where  the  major  emphasis 
lies,  although  the  tendency  is  to  make 
blindness  the  major  issue.  The  general 
public  uses  many  cliches  which  make  it 
difficult  for  people  to  identify  with  age — 
phrases  like,  “that  old  coot,”  “granpa,” 
“he’s  as  old  as  Methuselah,”  etc.  The  re¬ 
mark,  “You’re  getting  old  before  your 
time,”  also  connotes  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  age  means  to  the  person 
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who  makes  the  remark.  In  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  literature  regarding  age,  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  a  full  realization 
that  the  aged  person  need  not  be  a  drag 
on  others. 

As  a  result,  you  who  work  with  aged 
people  are  still  burdened  with  a  set  of 
fixed  notions  regarding  age  in  the  minds 
of  people  generally  which  you  have  been 
unable  to  change.  By  the  same  token, 
you  share  with  the  public  its  fixed  no¬ 
tions  regarding  blindness  as  an  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  intolerable  handicap,  no¬ 
tions  like  “I’d  rather  be  dead  than  blind,” 
“Isn’t  it  wonderful  what  the  blind  can  do?” 
Then,  too,  the  whole  field  of  work  for 
blind  people  too  often  has  been  lacking  in 
imagination  and  in  the  ability  to  “sell” 
people  on  the  merit  of  their  performance 
rather  than  on  their  blindness. 

And  so  you  readily  share  the  fixed  no¬ 
tions  that  exist,  and  the  whole  problem 
becomes  overwhelming  to  you.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  very  few  homes  will  accept  applica¬ 
tions  from  aged  people  who  are  already 
blind,  and  those  who  lose  their  sight  while 
in  residence  very  often  become  victims 
of  nursing  care.  This  sometimes  has  forced 
blind  people  themselves  into  action  to 
establish  homes.  They  do  not  have  the 
necessary  training  and  insight  to  handle 
the  problem.  We  now  have  two  such 
homes  in  Illinois  doing  an  inadequate  job 
with  their  aging  blind  people.  This  is 
tragic  in  view  of  the  excellent  facilities 
already  available  to  meet  this  need.  Quite 
understandably,  some  blind  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  psychology  of  blind¬ 
ness  which  sets  them  apart  from  normally 
sighted  people.  This  is  a  defense  against 
the  rejection  they  feel  they  have  received. 
In  planning  these  homes,  they  have,  in 
turn,  rejected  the  help  of  responsible  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to  cooperate  in  the  management  of  these 
institutions.  They  use  sighted  people  as 
fund  raisers  and  permit  them  to  become 
subordinate  members. 

Analytically,  there  is  no  psychology  of 
blindness.  To  quote  Dr.  H.  Robert  Blank, 


in  “Psychoanalytic  Considerations  for  Pro¬ 
fessional  Workers  in  the  Prevention  o( 
Blindness:”^ 

“.  .  .  We  need  no  special  ‘psychology  of 
the  blind’  in  order  to  understand  the  emo¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  blind  or  those  who 
feel  threatened  by  blindness. 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  impaired 
vision  or  disease  of  the  eye  inevitably  pro¬ 
duces  distinctive  major  personality  prob¬ 
lems  or  ego  defects.” 


Special  Help  From  Staff 

Therefore,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
problems  that  will  need  special  help  from 
you  and  your  staff.  First,  there  is  the 
problem  of  mobility.  Regardless  of  agt 
the  newly  blinded  person  feels  “safe”  only 
in  his  bed  or  rocking  chair.  He  does  not 
even  feel  safe  in  the  beginning  when  some¬ 
one  is  guiding  him  until  he  can  gain  ftx 
himself  complete  trust  and  assurance  that 
this  person  will  not  let  anything  happen 
to  him.  The  fear  of  being  hurt,  together 
with  the  confusion  of  being  in  surroundl 
ings  that  are  unfamiliar  to  him,  evenf 
though  they  were  familiar  when  he  couldj 
see,  causes  a  “protective  anxiety.”  He  does 
not  even  explore  the  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  from  his  chair  or  bed  but,  instead, 
waits  to  be  washed,  dressed,  fed  and  to  be 
cared  for  generally.  And  so,  the  first  step 
is  to  orient  the  person  to  his  own  room. 
This  can  be  done  gently  by  guiding  him 
around  the  room  (not  holding  his  arm 
but  letting  him  take  yours)  and  mention¬ 
ing  the  things  in  his  room  in  terms  of  di¬ 
rection.  For  example,  “The  dresser  is  in 
front  of  you,”  “The  chair  is  to  the  left  of 
your  bed,”  rather  than,  “Here’s  yourl 
dresser,”  “Here’s  your  chair.”  As  yool 
direct,  instead  of  placing  his  hand  on  ill 
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you  might  suggest  that  he  reach  out  a*ltienc 


find  the  article  of  furniture  mentioned. 
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The  Problem  of  Balance 

1  vegei 

You  will  also  encounter  a  problem  olfQQj, 
balance  in  all  newly  blinded  people. 
you  observe  the  person  trying  to  make  il 
on  his  own,  you  will  note  that  the  bodjj 
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from  the  torso  up  tends  to  take  the  lead 
and  veer  either  to  the  left  or  right,  and 
the  legs  follow.  If  you  will  check  this 
with  yourself,  you  will  observe  that  bal- 
jance,  to  a  large  degree,  is  associated  with 
vision,  and  that  imbalance  causes  the  per¬ 
son  to  wander  off  course. 

One  way  of  helping  a  person  with  this 
is  to  suggest  that  he  contract  the  muscles 
around  the  sacro-lumbar  area.  This  helps 
to  keep  a  straight  line,  although  there  may 
be  a  slight  deviation.  In  that  case,  you 
simply  say,  “A  little  to  your  right,”  “A 
little  to  your  left,”  or  “Straight  ahead,” 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  A  blind  person 
should  be  provided  with  a  cane  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  rather  than  a  supportive  appliance. 

Then  orientation  to  dining  room  and 
rest  room  can  be  added,  as  well  as  travel¬ 
ing  to  the  rooms  of  other  residents  for 
visits.  It  is  possible  that  your  staffs  will 
want  some  help  with  this,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  send  one  of  our  trainers  to 
help  you.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  since  we  do  not  have  a  service  for 
I  the  home-bound,  the  trainer  would  work 
with  the  staff  member  in  your  home  so  that 
he  or  she  may  take  over  the  actual  job. 

Orientation  requires  daily  training  and 
supervision.  It  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  people  associated  with  the  blind  per¬ 
son  in  the  daily  routine.  Then  any  serv- 
)ices  which  the  state’s  home  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  provides  can  be  more  directly  related 
to  specific  needed  skills  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son.  A  staff  member  should  always  share 
such  sessions  in  order  to  continue  the 
daily  support  and  training. 

Eating,  as  you  know,  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  coordination  and,  again,  not  only 
for  aging  blind  people  but  for  all  blind 
people.  Training  in  this  area  requires  pa¬ 
tience  and  some  extra  attention.  The  aged 
blind  person  can  manage  simple  foods, 
such  as  meat,  potatoes  and  other  simple 
vegetables.  Some  of  the  more  difficult 
foods,  salads,  Tor  instance,  might  well  be 
cut  up  for  him  in  the  kitchen. 

All  of  our  suits  or  dresses  are  not  of  the 
same  material,  so  colors  can  be  associated 


with  the  feel  of  the  fabric  in  selecting  the 
clothing  to  be  worn  at  any  particular  time. 

In  all  of  these  areas  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  commendation  for  even  the  most  min¬ 
ute  achievement,  since  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  aged  people  to  feel  un¬ 
wanted,  and  impatience  or  criticism  would 
only  damage  such  a  person’s  morale. 

I  am  thinking  of  an  eighty-four-year-old 
man  who  has  just  received  an  optical  aid 
— a  lens  of  high  magnification  which  has 
improved  his  near  vision  markedly.  Re¬ 
cently,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  he 
purchased  a  hearing  aid.  While  thanking 
me  for  the  courtesies  we  extended  finan¬ 
cially,  in  view  of  his  small  income,  he 
showed  me  both  his  hearing  aid  and  his 
lens  with  the  remark,  “Next  comes 
crutches.”  He  was  commended  for  his 
ability  to  meet  his  present  difficulties  and 
the  excellent  cooperation  he  gave  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  adaptive  training  period.  He  left 
the  agency  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  to  visit  again,  even  if 
only  to  say  “hello.” 

The  Blind  Can  Enjoy  Television 

On  the  social  level  there  is  no  need  for 
the  aged  blind  person  to  withdraw  into  his 
own  world  unless  this  was  his  tendency 
when  he  could  see.  For  the  totally  blind, 
braille  playing  cards  are  available.  For 
those  with  partial  vision,  there  are  “jum¬ 
bo”  playing  cards.  The  characters  are  en¬ 
larged  so  that  the  person  with  subnormal 
vision  can  see  them.  There  are  a  number 
of  games  that  can  be  played  with  sighted 
people,  such  as  Scrabble,  HiQ,  checkers 
and  Chinese  checkers,  dominoes,  Tee-Z, 
anagrams,  Parchesi,  cribbage,  etc. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  aged  blind 
person  cannot  enjoy  television,  relying  on 
sound  reception.  Group  activities  in  your 
home  can  also  be  part  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  social  life,  but,  again,  this  takes  en¬ 
couragement.  The  newly  blinded  person, 
in  the  beginning,  blocks  this  off  because 
he  feels  that  blindness  isolates  him.  But, 
with  a  little  attention  and  perhaps  some 
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encouragement  from  other  residents,  he 
can  be  helped  to  realize  that  the  doors  are 
not  closed  for  him  here  either.  Of  course, 

I  need  not  mention  braille,  talking  books, 
and  radio. 

Though  many  older  blind  people  do 
learn  braille,  many  cannot,  and  it  should 
not  be  required  of  them  unless  they  show 
a  real  interest.  At  best,  many  older  folks 
never  get  beyond  Grade  I  braille.  This 
will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  play  the 
games  mentioned  above. 

If  the  person  was  interested  in  some 
hobby,  such  as  crafts,  before  losing  his 
vision,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  interest  within  the  limits  of 
the  program  in  your  home.  For  example, 
many  older  women  did  a  lot  of  knitting, 
crocheting,  weaving,  etc.,  when  they  were 
younger.  Blindness  need  not  deprive  them 
of  this.  Men  might  be  interested  in  leather 
work  or  plastics.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  more  difficult  mechanical  hobbies 
that  get  into  the  “do  it  yourself”  area 
might  present  some  difficulties  in  an  insti¬ 
tutional  setting.  Possibly  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  hobbies  can  be  encouraged  as  new 
interests  for  those  who  might  like  to  ad¬ 
venture  into  learning  to  use  their  hands 
as  a  hobby.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  a  special  catalogue  on 
hobbies  for  the  adult  blind  which  might  be 
of  value  to  you. 

Optical  Aids  for  Reading 

What  about  the  partially  blind  person 
who  received  only  passing  consideration 
earlier  when  I  mentioned  playing  cards? 
Mobility  will  be  less  of  a  problem  for  a 
person  with  residual  vision.  However, 
reading  will  be  a  real  loss  to  them,  and 
braille  will  be  a  poor  substitute.  Many  of 


these  people  can  now  be  aided  by 
magnification  devices  known  as  optical  aids 
These  devices  include  microscopic  lenses, 
telescopic  lenses,  projection  magnifiers,  etc 
Until  about  five  years  ago  very  link 
consideration  was  given  to  this  area  be 
cause  of  the  time  consumed  in  testing  for 
these  lenses,  A  number  of  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  however,  who  feS| 
the  need  to  improve  the  near  vision  of  pa¬ 
tients  with  subnormal  vision,  launched  r-I 
search  programs  and  were  amazed  to  find 
that  many  people  whose  poor  vision  was| 
heretofore  thought  uncorrectable  found 
improved  with  adequate  testing  and  fit| 
ting.  We  maintain  an  optical  aids  pro-j 
gram  at  the  Lighthouse. 
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Independence  Is  Basic 

I  have  tried  to  point  up  the  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  neither  age  nor  blindness  is  the 
major  factor  involved  in  the  problems 
adjustment.  We  have  to  recognize  all 
complexities  involved  in  the  problem 
adjustment  to  life  itself.  The  question 
comes  not  how  aged  blind  people  can 
helped,  but  what  aging  blind  people  brin| 
to  the  problems  of  age  and  blindness,  and 
how  we  can  help  them  make  the  necessary 
modifications  in  living  that  will  be  reas¬ 
suring  and  give  them  a  sense  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  identity. 

How  the  blind  person  looks  at  himself, 
his  world  and  his  community,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  home,  is  the  essential  fac¬ 
tor  here.  What  we  do  to  help  him  copej 
with  his  own  problems  will  depend  onf 
the  relationship  we  establish  with  him  in 
trying  to  help  him  gain  the  skills  and  usej 
the  tools  he  needs  to  re-establish  his  ind^ 
pendence  and  feeling  of  equality  with  his 
friends  and  family. 
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Our  study  of  the  “over  65’s’’  came 
into  being  through  two  diverse  causes. 
Like  a  spring  colt  it  was  engendered  out 
of  Staff  Discontent  by  Agitation-For-A- 
Home-For-The-Blind.  The  dam.  Staff  Dis¬ 
content,  was  old.  It  had  been  cropping  up 
for  years,  but  it  had  been  persistently 
shoved  into  the  background  to  make  time 
for  immediate  problems.  This  was  a  feel¬ 
ing,  which  grew  into  a  belief,  that  our 
agency  was  focusing  its  attention  on  youth 
at  the  expense  of  the  oldsters  who  were 
nonetheless  a  large  part  of  our  registration. 
Serving  youth  is  exciting  and  fruitful  and 
satisfying!  No  wonder  we  emphasize  it! 
You  can  measure  results;  you  are  even 
occasionally  given  credit  for  a  good  job. 
But  serving  oldsters  is  a  horse  of  another 
color.  How  do  we  separate,  even  in  the 
an  be’  mind  of  a  senior  counsellor,  the  needs  oc¬ 
casioned  by  blindness  and  those  common 
to  any  oldster?  How  closely  do  we  draw 
the  line?  Do  we  serve  them  because  they 
are  blind  or  because  they  are  old  and 
blind?  The  ugly  monster.  Budget,  enters 
the  picture.  Are  we  justified  in  using  funds 
allocated  to  our  work  with  the  blind  to 
serve  old  persons  with  many  disabilities 
who  happen  to  be  blind  but  with  whom 
blindness  may  be  one  of  the  lesser  diffi¬ 
culties? 

Our  agency  does,  of  course,  have  some 
service  for  this  segment.  Direction  of  vol¬ 
unteer  friendly  visits,  shopping  service,  lei¬ 
surely  rehabilitative  group  meetings,  relo¬ 
cation.  Was  this  enough? 

The  other  cause  of  the  study,  the  sire, 
was  a  new  agitation  on  the  part  of  some  of 
lour  more  verbal  blind  clients  to  acquire  a 
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Mrs.  Franke  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
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York. 


home  for  blind  persons!  This  was  a 
bombshell.  If  some  of  our  clients  felt  that 
a  home  was  needed,  then  at  least  they  must 
have  felt  that  more  services  were  needed. 
This  itself  would  have  to  be  investigated. 
Who  would  use  such  a  place  if  we  had  it? 
Young  people?  Oldsters?  The  ill?  So  to 
try  to  find  answers,  the  study  was  born. 

The  study  took  a  year  to  do.  The  worker 
who  made  the  study,  employed  for  this 
purpose,  was  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work  who  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  with  blind  persons, 
though  not  with  oldsters. 

Arriving  at  a  method  to  explore  so-called 
needs  or  problems  was  exploratory  since 
there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  literature 
available.  Our  city  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  is  not 
only  cooperative  but  has  on  its  staff  a  statis¬ 
tician  of  acknowledged  competence.  The 
researcher,  along  with  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  had  a  series  of  conferences  with  this 
statistician  and  the  chief  of  the  Health  Di¬ 
vision,  both  of  whom  were  interested  and 
helpful.  Discussions  turned  on  whether 
taking  a  sample  or  studying  every  client 
would  give  best  results.  The  statistician  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  sample  would  be  completely 
satisfactory,  but  because  our  agency  wanted 
to  work  with  each  client  who,  the  study 
would  show,  needed  further  service,  it  was 
thought  practical  to  study  every  one  of  the 
445  persons  in  the  register.  This  was  the 
beginning. 

To  make  a  questionnaire  or  list  of  needs 
was  the  next  step.  We  did  this  by  taking 
from  the  face  sheet  of  every  client  the 
needs  listed  by  the  caseworker.  If  a  client 
had  not  been  seen  within  the  current  year, 
then  a  caseworker  was  assigned  to  make  a 
call  and  evaluate  the  needs  in  the  routine 
fashion.  Next  these  needs  were  listed  and  a 
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casual  grouping  was  attempted  by  the  re¬ 
searcher.  These  needs  were  then  discussed 
in  a  conference  of  the  caseworkers,  the  re¬ 
searcher  and  the  executive  secretary. 

Here,  I  hasten  to  add,  we  met  our  first 
real  challenge.  What  is  a  need?  Is  it  some 
unrealistic  aspiration  like  wishing  you 
might  live  in  Florida?  If  a  client  has  such 
an  unrealistic  aspiration  does  even  this 
signify  a  discontent  which  might  be  healed 
by  counselling,  or  are  we  losing  perspective 
by  giving  thought  to  this  kind  of  wish?  Are 
those  needs  as  the  client  sees  them  as 
against  needs  which  the  worker  sees?  Are 
these  needs  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  so¬ 
cial?  Are  they  arising  from  the  act  of  blind¬ 
ness  or  are  they  common  to  any  oldster  of 
sixty-five?  Are  they  intensified  by  blind¬ 
ness? 

Parenthetically,  if  no  other  good  came 
out  of  this  study,  the  clarification  in  the 
minds  of  the  workers  and  the  healthy  dis¬ 
agreements  as  to  the  extent  of  function  of 
our  own  agency,  the  possible  use  of  other 
agencies,  fully  justified  the  cost.  T^is 
proved  an  invaluable  piece  of  inservice 
training. 

A  list  of  needs  was  arrived  at,  and  I  ad¬ 
mit,  for  the  first  month  while  the  study 
was  going  on,  this  list  was  changed  many 
times.  No  one  was  ever  satisfied  with  it, 
but  we  finally  decided  to  stunible  on  with  a 
fixed  shape,  knowing  that  any  list  that 
might  be  devised  would  be  likely  to  have 
its  limitations.  As  an  example  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  we  faced  the  question:  Is  there  a 
difference  between  “Poor  Adjustment  to 
Blindness”  and  “Lack  of  Motivation?”  We 
decided  there  was,  and  that  brings  up  the 
actual  methodology. 

Every  sheet  was  filled  out  by  the  re¬ 
searcher  in  conference  with  the  caseworker 
on  the  particular  case.  This  was  necessary 
partly  because  of  the  incompleteness  of 
our  reporting  on  our  own  face  sheets  (an¬ 
other  good  which  came  from  the  study: 
face  sheets  were  subsequently  changed  to 
include  more  complete  data,  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  was  added  to  the  staff  to  enable 
caseworkers  to  spend  more  time  in  the 


field  and  to  release  them  from  this  very 
detailed  reporting  which  was  decided  as 
necessary  in  the  future)  and  because  we 
wanted  to  unearth  every  possible  angle  of 
needs  for  future  service. 

This,  of  course,  was  costly  for  an  agency 
of  our  size,  requiring  time  of  regular 
worker  plus  researcher.  The  rest  was  easy. 

It  simply  meant  correlating  the  data. 

The  results  were  fruitful  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
was  real  and  effective  use  of  other  servicej 
agencies.  In  times  past,  problems  which 
should  have  been  handled  by  Family  Serv 
ice.  Catholic  Family  Service,  Jewish  Family 
Service,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Visiting  Nurse  Service  and  Public  Health 
Service  have  all  been  dumped  in  our 
because  the  client  was  blind,  and  worken 
in  these  agencies  professed  an  inability  to 
deal  with  them.  In  many  cases,  after  the 
study,  a  telephone  call  and  perhaps  one 
conference  explained  to  the  staff  of  these 
agencies  their  competency  beyond  ours  in 
dealing  with  problems  in  their  fields.  Here¬ 
tofore  our  staff  was  struggling  trying  to 
solve  problems  that  qualified  workers  in 
related  fields  could  do  better.  For  instance, 
we  found  thirty-eight  clients  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  handicap  who  needed  the  diet  prob¬ 
lems  of  diabetes  clarified.  One  conference 
with  the  board  of  health  unearthed  three 
nurses  who  could  in  turn  speak  Italian,  oi 
Spanish,  or  Polish.  These  nurses  were  as¬ 
signed  to  our  clients  according  to  language; 
their  calls  were  reported  to  our  agencyl 
with  gratifying  follow-up  reports  on  evenj 
case! 

This  result  had  further  ramifications 
Staff  members  in  these  related  agencies  an  * 
proving  willing  and  far  more  able  thai 
ours  to  pick  up  their  peculiar  problems,  ii 
many  cases  working  alone;  sometimes  will 
our  staff.  And  furthermore,  most  of  th 
other  agencies  whom  we  contacted  as 
result  of  this  study  have  since  sent  regula| 
groups  of  their  caseworkers  to  our  agency 
to  see  what  our  services  are  and  to  leai| 
where  we  can  work  together.  We  have 
present  a  regular  schedule  with  some  (f 
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the  hospitals  for  their  nurses-in-training 
and  with  the  Welfare  Department  for  their 
new  caseworkers. 

The  second  result,  the  answer  to  “Do 
we  need  a  residence?”  was  patent.  While 
in  a  few  instances  we  discovered  clients, 
lonely  and  living  in  rooming  houses,  who 
were  weary  of  trying  to  be  “integrated” 
and  would  have  welcomed  the  sheltered 
conditions  of  a  home  for  blind  persons,  we 
were  most  frequently  surprised  and  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  results  of  our  earlier  work  with 
many  of  these  oldsters.  We  found  they 
were  participating  in  activities  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  for  these  we  felt  that  this  was 
as  far  as  the  rehabilitation  process  could 
go.  While  they  were  happy  in  segregated 
groups  they  were  nonetheless  happy;  they 
had  increased  the  number  of  friends  even 
though  these  friends  were  blind.  Their 
lives  were  fuller  thereby.  We  found  also 
that  this  group  liked  independence,  and 
many  of  the  individuals  in  this  group  were 
remaining  independent  within  their  capaci¬ 
ties — mailing  their  own  talking  book  rec¬ 
ords,  helping  with  the  housework,  taking 
care  of  their  own  bedrooms,  many  even 
doing  homework  for  compensation,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  take  taxi-cabs  to  call  on 
their  shut-in  friends.  This  they  wanted  to 
keep.  They  liked  living  where  they  were, 
with  their  daughters  and  sons,  in  homes 
;for  the  aged  or  in  boarding  homes.  (It  is 
I  necessary  to  interpolate  here  that  one  of 
'  our  major  services  with  this  age  group 
which  receives  least  notice  but  which  we 
find  to  be  most  worthwhile,  is  to  relocate 
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these  oldsters,  who  are  living  in  unsuitable 
quarters,  finding  a  place  which  fits  their 
backgrounds  and  needs.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  we  found  little  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  this  area.)  The  answer  to  the  home 
was  no,  but  that  didn’t  solve  anything. 
There  were  still  problems. 

And  these  brought  about  the  third  tangi¬ 
ble  result  of  the  study:  the  acquisition  of 
an  additional  stenographer.  Like  many 
small  agencies,  we  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  effective  work  with  blind  per¬ 
sons,  but  slowly  with  budget  always  before 
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us.  We  are  a  Community  Chest  agency 
and  happily  so,  but  a  request  for  additional 
staff  is  always  reviewed  minutely  by  budget 
committees  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
distribute  public  funds.  It  is  important  to 
add  here  the  part  that  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  played  in  our  plans.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Fitzgerald,  field  representative  for  the 
Foundation,  was  interested  in  our  study 
from  its  inception  and  upon  the  request 
of  our  board,  came  to  Rochester  several 
times  to  confer  with  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  with  our  board  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  Among  the  many  problems  in 
which  he  was  helpful  was  that  of  deter¬ 
mining  our  need  for  additional  staff;  while 
he  was  aware  that  additional  caseworkers 
would  be  useful  he  was  understanding 
enough  to  realize  that  we  must  move 
slowly,  and  so  his  realistic  suggestion  that 
we  engage  an  additional  stenographer  was 
followed  by  our  board. 

As  in  every  service  agency,  with  the 
addition  of  the  stenographer  came  the  re¬ 
lease  of  some  of  the  time  of  caseworkers. 
In  this  instance  two  caseworkers  were 
enabled  to  do  more  intensive  work.  And 
here  our  original  method  paid  off  in  full! 
We  had  notations  on  every  one  of  the  445 
persons  sixty-five  years  and  over.  In  our 
own  judgment  at  least,  and  we  know  well 
it  is  only  our  judgment,  we  were  now 
ready  to  sally  forth  on  concrete  problems 
to  be  solved.  And  we  had  a  little  more 
time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-five  individuals 
had  been  studied,  aged  from  sixty-five  to 
ninety-nine.  They  had  been  divided  into 
age  groups — sixty-five  years  old  through 
seventy-four;  seventy-five  through  eighty- 
four;  and  eighty-five  upwards.  Out  of  the 
445  clients,  217  had  needs  already  being 
met.  I  have  discussed  needs.  It  boiled  down 
to  acceptance  of  a  service  we  could  pro¬ 
vide  which  had  been  previously  rejected  if 
after  conferences  it  was  still  thought  that 
the  client  would  benefit  from  this  service. 
In  other  words,  we  would  try  again.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  had  no  current 
unmet  needs,  either  because  they  didn’t 
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have  any  or  because  the  needs  were  met 
before  the  initiation  of  this  study.  Here 
again  a  word  of  caution.  Let  us  not  play 
God!  Having  a  need  here  means  having 
the  capacity  to  let  our  worker  try  to  inspire 
a  client  with  the  desire  to  live  a  life  fuller 
than  the  one  he  is  now  living.  Ninety-one 
had  unmet  needs;  ninety-one  cases  would 
be  reopened;  a  worker  would  call;  a  worker 
would  try  again. 

If  rehabilitation  is  “the  external  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  number  of  changed  psycho¬ 
logical  attitudes  in  a  handicapped  person,” 
as  Dr.  Cholden  said,  and  if  it  is  true  that  a 
characteristic  of  old  age  is  resistance  to 
change,  then  we  must  recognize  that  what 
we  may  consider  complete  rehabilitation 
for  some  old  oldsters  is  beyond  our  ability 
to  effect.  The  test  of  the  good  counsellor 
is  his  ability  to  know  when  to  stop  and 
when  to  go.  The  green  light  is  frequently 
dim  but  may  be  on  just  the  same. 

An  experience  in  our  agency  may  illus¬ 
trate.  A  newly  blind  man  about  seventy 
came  in,  brought  here  by  his  wife.  His 
ophthalmologist  had  recommended  a  talk¬ 
ing  book.  He  was  tall,  upright,  fine  appear¬ 
ing,  but  he  came  in  reluctantly.  It  hap¬ 


pened  that  the  writer  had  known  this  nui 
some  years  back  and  recognized  him.  Tht 
way  was  clear  for  easy  conversation,  but 
the  worker  in  her  own  mind  was  already 
thinking  “this  is  going  to  be  an  easy  cast, 
his  rehabilitation  is  beginning!”  We  dfr 
cussed  his  interest  in  literature,  even  sook 
new  books  which  had  recently  appeared 
which  would  be  available  to  him;  we  dis¬ 
cussed  activities  and  asked  him  to  he^ 
lead  some  of  them.  He  brightened.  He  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  and  finally  got  up  to 
leave.  But  then  he  turned  back.  “This  has 
been  a  most  gratifying  interview,”  he  said, 
“but  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  was 
afraid  to  come.  In  fact,  we  came  all  the 
way  to  the  door  yesterday  and  then  turned 
back.  I  know  now  everything  is  going  to 
be  all  right  but  I  have  been  so  afraid  you 
were  going  to  try  to  rehabilitate  me!” 

This  is  a  true  story  and  does  bring  out 
the  point  that  oldsters  are  persons  too. 
They  do  have  a  secret  desire  to  be  moti¬ 
vated  but  they  don’t  want  labels  tied  to  h. 
The  motivation  is  there.  A  little  milk  of 
human  kindness  coupled  with  capability 
and  professional  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  will  remove  the  blocks. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOl 


The  Status  of  Talking  Book  Research 


It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  substitute 
the  word  “development”  for  the  word  “re¬ 
search”  in  the  title  of  this  presentation. 
However,  since  much  of  the  development 
mentioned  is  currently  providing  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  field  which  will  assist  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  decision  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  an  improved  talking  book  program, 
we  can  use  “research”  comfortably. 

Recalling  that  in  1957  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  adopted  a  ix>licy 
of  keeping  informed  of  commercial  devel¬ 
opments  in  disc  and  magnetic  recording, 
rather  than  actively  engage  in  such  work 
with  our  own  relatively  limited  resources, 
this  paper  will  report  mainly  upon  progress 
made  in  industry  which  may  in  some  way 
be  useful  in  a  future  talking  book. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  observe  that  we  have 
exerted  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  books  now  being  supplied 
and.  at  the  same  time,  have  made  remark¬ 
able  strides  in  reducing  the  book-unit  cost 
to  the  Government.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  acquisition  of  improved  equipment 
and  the  adoption  and  development  of  new 
techniques. 

As  of  1957,  we  had  been  involved  in 
some  experimental  16-2/3  and  8-1/3  rpm 
extremely  fine-pitch  recording. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  under  its  chief,  Robert  S.  Bray, 
found  the  experimental  8-1/3  rpm  records 
encouraging  enough  for  the  Library  subse¬ 
quently  to  negotiate  with  CBS  Laboratories 
for  the  development  of  a  complete  system 
(records  and  reproducers). 

Recording  for  the  Blind  cooperated  with 


Mr.  Breuel  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
Technological  Services  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  The  basis  of  this  article 
was  a  paper  the  author  presented  during  the 
past  summer  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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the  Library  in  conducting  a  field  test  of 
fifteen  compact  machines  and  three  aver¬ 
age  length  titles.  Mr.  Bray  reported  that 
over  one  hundred  people  took  part  in  the 
evaluation.  The  results  indicate  that  8-1/3 
rpm  has  great  possibilities.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  field  testing,  certain  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  noted  which  in  the  opinion 
of  officials  of  the  Library  need  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  before  any  widespread  application 
can  be  considered  in  the  talking  book 
program. 

With  research  from  the  point  of  view  of 
reader  acceptance  in  mind,  the  Library, 
during  the  past  year,  requested  that  we 
produce  a  book  recorded  at  16-2/3  rpm, 
using  the  familiar  twelve-inch  record  size. 
This  book  is  circulated  through  the  usual 
channels,  making  certain  only  that  it  goes 
to  readers  having  machines  equipped  with 
dual  speed  (33-1/3  and  16-2/3  rpm)  turn¬ 
tables.  Reports  from  the  field  indicate  that 
it  is  well  received. 

With  the  same  motivation,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  producing  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  a  periodical  which  also  is  provided 
in  braille  and  inkprint,  in  the  form  of 
seven-inch  16-2/3  rpm  records.  These  rec¬ 
ords  play  for  approximately  a  half  hour 
per  side.  While  it  is  perhaps  premature  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
desirability  of  this  size  record  with  respect 
to  another,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its 
circulation  is  increasing.  Another  publica¬ 
tion  heretofore  produced  only  in  braille, 
now  being  manufactured  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  ten-inch  16-2/3  rpm 
records,  is  the  Braille  Technical  Press. 
These  records  play  for  about  one  hour  per 
side.  They  are  also  showing  a  gain  in 
circulation.  Still  another  periodical,  News¬ 
week,  is  now  being  produced  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  recorded 
at  16-2/3  rpm. 
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Noteworthy  also  is  the  fact  that  Record¬ 
ing  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  has,  for  two  and 
one-half  years  or  more,  been  serving  its 
readers  with  discs  embossed  at  16-2/3  rpm. 

It  would  appear  that  16-2/3  rpm  is  the 
logical  interim  step  to  be  taken  in  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  program  since  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  already  possess  machines 
equipped  to  accept  records  recorded  at  this 
speed.  By  choosing  this  speed  the  Library 
of  Congress  can  effect  the  following: 

a.  A  very  major  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
books,  b.  A  cut  in  the  bulk  of  books  by 
less  than  half  of  those  presently  supplied. 
c.  A  relatively  smooth  transition.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  can  be  achieved  without  great 
cost. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Library  is  currently 
working  on  the  conversion  of  all  single 
speed  machines  to  dual  speed  33-1/3  and 
16-2/3  rpm  machines.  Also,  the  Library  is 
contemplating  contracting  for  the  design  of 
a  dual  speed  16-2/3  and  8-1/3  rpm  ma¬ 
chine. 

We  have  been  watching  with  consider¬ 
able  interest  the  developments  in  another 
area  of  the  commercial  field.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  disc-recorded  material  used  in 
store-casts.  It  is  particularly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  combining  of  music  and 
speech  on  records,  the  requirements  for 
each  of  which  vary  greatly. 

The  records  play  at  16-2/3  rpm,  are 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  are  cut  at  700 
lines  per  inch  and  play  with  excellent 
fidelity  for  two  hours  on  one  side.  They 
are  reproduced  on  a  specially  designed 
reproducer  which  controls  the  volume  in 
accordance  with  the  noise  in  the  store  and 
automatically  repeats  the  play  over  and 
over.  This  machine  is  expensive,  mainly 
due  to  the  automatic  features. 

Components  Corporation  of  Denville, 
New  Jersey,  developers  and  manufacturers 
of  the  system,  are  planning  soon  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  recorded  lines  per 
inch  to  1,000,  giving  a  nominal  playing 
time  of  three  hours  per  side.  Ultimately,  if 
their  customers  desire  additional  playing 
time,  they  are  prepared  to  supply  four 


hours  per  side,  recording  at  a  pitch  of 
1,400  lines  per  inch. 

This  represents  the  extent  of  commercial 
development  of  disc  recording  known  to 
us  to  date  which  may  have  some  influence 
on  future  talking  books. 

Turning  to  magnetic  tape,  numerous 
cartridges  of  varied  design  developed  by 
industry  have  appeared  on  the  market 
during  the  past  five  years.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  while  none  were  designed 
with  our  particular  requirements  in  mind, 
nevertheless  it  may  well  be  that  some  of 
the  design  features  incorporated  in  them 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory 
talking  book  cartridge. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  three  most  recently  developed  cartridge 
systems.  Of  the  three,  only  the  RCA  sys¬ 
tem  is  presently  available. 

In  1959  RCA  marketed  a  cartridge  and 
special  machines  with  which  to  use  them. 
The  cartridge,  which  utilizes  standard  quar¬ 
ter-inch  tape,  measures  7-1/4  x  5  x  1/2 
inches.  More  than  two  hours  of  recording 
time  is  possible  on  four  tracks  at  3-3/4 
inches  per  second.  However,  in  order  to 
achieve  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  machine  which  incorporates  an 
automatic  reverse  feature  at  the  end  of 
each  track.  The  list  price  is  about  $300. 

At  the  March  1960  convention  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  CBS  Labora¬ 
tories  demonstrated  a  cartridge  system 
which  was  the  result  of  work  on  the  part 
of  CBS  Laboratories  and  Minnesota  Min¬ 
ing  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  major 
magnetic  tape  producer.  The  cartridge, 
which  measures  3-1/2  inches  square  by 
5/  16  inch  thick,  makes  use  of  special  tape 
about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  wide  upon 
which  provision  is  made  for  three  tracks. 
Designed  for  stereo  or  three-channel  opera¬ 
tion,  the  cartridge  plays  for  slightly  over 
one  hour.  The  automatic  tape  player  dem¬ 
onstrated  accepted  up  to  five  cartridges 
and  had  provision  for  rejection  during  play. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Zenith  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  market  a  machine  designed  to 
use  this  cartridge.  Additionally,  the  ma- 
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chine  will  provide  fast  forward  and  reverse, 
as  well  as  allow  home  recording  of  blank 
tape  cartridges. 

Also  on  the  same  I.R.E.  program,  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation  demon¬ 
strated  its  version  of  a  cartridge  system. 
The  cartridge,  a  circular  affair,  measured 
about  3-1/2  inches  in  diameter  by  1/2 
inch  thick.  Using  standard  1/4  inch  tape 
running  at  3-3/4  inches  per  second,  about 
one  hour  is  obtainable  on  four  tracks. 
Armour  also  demonstrated  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  automatic  machine.  It  was  stated 
that  this  system  is  available  to  commercial 
interests. 

On  the  side  of  development  being  car¬ 
ried  on  for  the  specific  requirements  of 
talking  books,  the  Library  of  Congress  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  they  currently  have  a  contract 
with  Cook  Electric  Co.  for  the  design  of 
a  complete  tape  system.  Some  stated  design 
requirements  are; 


1.  Employ  standard  quarter-inch  tape. 

2.  Embody  simplified  controls. 

3.  Provide  fast  forward  and  reverse. 

4.  Record  and  reproduce  at  1-7/8  i.p.s. 

5.  Provide  index  recorded  at  high  speed 
on  tape  to  expedite  place  finding. 

6.  Contain  a  nominal  twelve  hours  of 
recording  per  cartridge  on  four  tracks. 

7.  Provide  automatic  shut-off  where  de¬ 
sirable — such  as  at  chapter  endings.  In 
addition,  the  design  of  a  duplicating  system 
by  this  firm  is  in  the  talking  stage. 


In  England  a  cassette  has  been  developed 
which  is  to  be  used  in  their  talking  book 
program,  and  J.  C.  Colligan,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  has  kindly  forwarded 
us  the  information  which  follows: 

“The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  very  recently  taken  the  decision 
to  adopt  the  multi-track  tape  talking  book, 
developed  by  the  Institute  over  a  number 
of  years,  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
converting  the  present  disc  library  (with  a 
membership  of  6,500)  to  tape.  Although 
the  disc  library  will  continue  side  by  side 
with  an  expanding  tape  library  for  prob¬ 


ably  at  least  another  five  years,  disc  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  allowed  to  run  down  fairly 
quickly. 

“The  tape  talking  book  is  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  elderly  blind  reader  in 
mind.  The  tape  has  eighteen  tracks,  is 
totally  enclosed  in  a  metal  cassette,  which 
also  contains  the  playing  head,  and  will 
play  for  up  to  twenty-one  hours,  the  cas¬ 
sette  being  reversed  on  the  reproducer  at 
the  end  of  each  track.  The  controls  of  the 
reproducer  are  as  simple  as  they  can  be 
made,  and  the  tape,  being  totally  enclosed, 
never  needs  to  be  touched,  even  at  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  cassette  measures  8  x  10  x  2 
inches,  weighs  about  half  as  much  as  the 
standard  container  full  of  discs,  and  re¬ 
places  at  least  two  disc  containers  in  read¬ 
ing  time.  The  estimated  life  of  a  cassette  is 
twenty  years  plus.  Standard  tape  speeds  do 
not  apply  to  the  system,  which  is  non¬ 
linear.  The  cassette  tape  (standard  one-half 
inch)  runs  at  a  speed  of  between  slightly 
less  than  three  inches  to  slightly  more  than 
seven  inches  per  second.  Masters  are  re¬ 
corded  on  standard  quarter-inch  tape  at  a 
speed  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches  per 
second. 

“The  main  advantage  of  the  tape  system 
from  the  production  point  of  view  is  its 
extreme  flexibility.  With  a  master  tape  and 
a  copying  machine,  copies  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  short  notice  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  moment,  eliminating  the  va¬ 
garies  and  delays  of  processing  by  record 
companies.  Tapes  may  be  erased  and  re¬ 
used  whenever  necessary,  saving  the  need 
for  replacement  stock.  A  tape  will  last,  and 
retain  its  quality,  indefinitely.  Three  stand¬ 
ard  lengths  of  tape  are  at  present  being 
used,  giving  twelve,  fifteen  and  twenty-one 
hours  reading,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to 
adopt  a  greater  variety.  Length  of  tape  is 
counted  in  revolutions,  and  copying  ma¬ 
chines  are  fitted  with  revolution  counters. 

“The  copying  machine  may  range  from 
a  single-spindle  job  with  a  one-to-one  speed 
ratio  which  may  be  operated  from,  and 
cost  roughly  the  same  as,  any  good  com¬ 
mercial  tape  deck,  and  which  will  probably 
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be  quite  sufficient  for  a  small  library,  to  a 
high  speed  copier  working  with  a  speed 
ratio  of  up  to  six-to-one  and  having  from 
four  to  twelve  spindles,  the  number  of 
spindles  being  adjustable  up  to  twelve  by 
the  addition  of  units  of  four.” 


We  understand  that  the  actual  inceptioB 
of  the  new  medium  cannot  be  made  until 
certain  formulas  of  production,  supply  and 
distribution  are  developed.  Needless  to  say 
we  are  anxious  to  see  how  this  program 
fares. 


White  House  Conference 


Editor's  Note:  In  February  of  this  year  the 
New  Outlook  published  the  AFB  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth.  This  decennial  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  early  this  spring  and  because  we 
believe  that  our  readers  feel  as  we  do — that 
the  problems  facing  today’s  youth  are  in  many 
respects  universal — we  present  a  short  sum¬ 
mary  of  some  of  the  problems  explored  and 
recommendations  made  which,  it  is  hoped,  can 
be  implemented  for  the  good  of  all  children 
within  the  next  decade. 

In  the  year  1908  the  plight  of  the  or¬ 
phaned  child  had  reached  national  propor¬ 
tions,  and  citizens,  acting  individually  and 
through  their  voluntary  associations,  de¬ 
termined  to  awaken  the  conscience  of 
America.  A  businessman  by  the  name  of 
Wilder  who  headed  the  Buttrick  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  had  become  president  of  the 
Child  Rescue  League.  Editing  the  De¬ 
lineator  Magazine,  one  of  the  Buttrick  pub¬ 
lications,  was  Theodore  Dreiser,  later  to 
become  one  of  America’s  great  novelists, 
and  author  of  An  American  Tragedy. 

In  a  triumvirate  of  social  conscience 
prickers,  a  third  member  was  James  West, 
once  Wilder’s  secretary,  and  at  the  time  a 
young  lawyer  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Together  Wilder,  Dreiser,  and 
West  hammered  home  to  the  nation  its 
neglect  of  the  dependent  child  whose  only 
sin  was  the  loss  of  his  parents  and  whose 
penalty  was  commitment  to  the  shameful 
orphan  asylums  of  the  day. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  their  campaign  of 
concern  for  the  orphan  child,  Dreiser  and 
West  prevailed  on  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  convene  a  meeting  of  national 
leaders  in  Washington.  Alice  Roosevelt 


Longworth,  daughter  of  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
President’s  National  Committee,  reports 
that  on  Christmas  day  in  1908  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  personally  ad¬ 
dressed  200  invitations  to  that  first  Con¬ 
ference.  One  month  later,  in  January  1909, 
the  Conference  was  convened  in  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel  in  Washington,  attended  by  lead¬ 
ers  in  social  action  in  this  country. 

Out  of  that  first  conference  came  very 
significant  results:  within  three  years  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  Congress;  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  was  organized,  and  there  fol¬ 
lowed  the  development  of  protective  child 
labor  laws.  So  far-reaching  were  the  results 
of  the  first  White  House  Conference  that 
one  has  been  called  every  ten  years  since 
then. 

When  the  theme  of  the  1960  conference 
was  decided  upon  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  built  upon  the  full  potential  of 
all  youth,  that  concern  should  be  shown 
for  all  youth — not  only  the  disadvantaged 
— but  all  62,000,000  children  under  eight¬ 
een  and  other  millions  in  their  late  teens 
and  early  twenties.  It  was  also  decided  that 
one  note  which  had  sounded  through  the  five 
earlier  conferences  would  become  the 
dominant  note  in  the  1960  gathering — the 
influence  of  ideals  and  values  in  building 
the  character  of  children  and  the  effect  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad  on  traditional  ideals  and  values. 
Finally,  there  was  also  an  unprecedented 
focus  of  attention  on  the  unmet  needs  of 
children  and  youth — a  focus  of  attention 
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that  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  provide  a  na¬ 
tional  climate  favorable  to  progress  in 
meeting  these  needs  not  alone  by  govern¬ 
ment,  but  through  voluntary  agencies  and 
citizen  action  all  over  America. 

Many  months  of  work,  energy,  resource¬ 
fulness  and  thought  went  into  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  conference.  Six  hundred 
national  organizations  concerned  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  joined  forces  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Organizations  for  the  White 
House  Conference  and  almost  200  of  these 
responded  to  an  invitation  to  evaluate  the 
fields  in  which  they -serve.  But  those  plan¬ 
ning  the  conference  felt  that  this  was  not 
enough — they  wanted  to  reach  the  “grass 
roots.”  For  this,  the  Governor  of  every 
state  was  asked  to  appoint  a  state  commit¬ 
tee.  These  committees  organized  thousands 
of  meetings,  and  out  of  the  countless  dis¬ 
cussions  came  The  States  Report — a  record 
of  social  progress  in  the  past  ten  years. 
However,  the  states  also  reported  countless 
and  serious  unmet  needs  which  indicated 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  if  our 
children  and  youth  were  to  achieve  their 
maximum  potential. 

The  second  stage  of  the  conference  was 
the  meeting  in  Washington  which  made  it 
possible  for  8,000  participants  to  exchange 
views  and  to  learn.  In  a  conference  this 
vast,  there  was  need  for  a  special  modus 
operand!.  Each  day  participants  attended 
a  theme  assembly,  a  forum  and  a  work¬ 
shop.  There  were  five  concurrent  theme 
assemblies  daily,  eighteen  concurrent  fo¬ 
rums  and  210  workshops.  It  was  in  the 
workshops  that  the  recommendations  were 
developed  which  were  then  sent  to  the  fo¬ 
rums  and  finally  passed  on  to  a  single 
forum  for  debate. 


The  forum  recommendations  represent 
the  views  of  many  people  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  them,  for 
necessarily  we  see  them  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  own  field  of  interest,  our 
own  social  concern. 

However,  in  broad  terms,  there  were 
eleven  major  recommendations  made.  Of 
greatest  interest  to  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  blind  were  those 
having  to  do  with  education: 

1.  The  necessity  for  providing  the  best 
educational  resources  to  all  young  people 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

2.  The  need  to  make  special  provision 
for  the  gifted  as  well  as  the  retarded. 

3.  Provision  for  the  youth  whose  future 
requires  intensive  college  or  special  train¬ 
ing  and  for  the  young  person  whose  future 
lies  in  early  vocational  placement. 

4.  Development  of  the  real  potential  of 
the  handicapped  child. 

Participants  emphasized  the  objective  of 
bringing  each  handicapped  child  up  to  his 
full  potential  of  productivity  and  including 
him  as  far  as  possible  in  normal  schools 
and  community  life.  There  was  stress  on 
the  need  for  more  trained  personnel  and 
more  funds  to  make  possible  early  identifi¬ 
cation  and  diagnosis  of  handicaps,  looking 
towards  prevention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  for  the  handicapped  by 
those  participating  in  the  congress  are,  in 
the  main,  supportive  of  the  aims  which 
have  long  been  held  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the  education 
of  blind  children,  namely  that:  “Education 
of  the  young  blind  in  any  state  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  reflect  the  same  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  state  grants  its  sighted  pupils.” 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  Workshop  Syndrome 


The  Congressional  hearings  on  legisla¬ 
tion  to  provide  a  statutory  minimum 
wage  for  blind  workshop  employees  (re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  bring  into 
sharp  focus  once  again  the  entire  question 
of  the  sheltered  workshop  and  its  proper 
role  in  the  community  as  a  training  facility 
or  place  of  employment  for  handicapped 
persons. 

As  has  increasingly  been  the  case  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  issues  and  their  implications 
are  considerably  broader  than  the  limited 
field  of  social  welfare  we  call  work  for  the 
blind,  for  there  is  a  growing  trend  which 
is  gaining  momentum  all  the  time  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  use  more  and  more  sheltered 
workshops  as  vocational  rehabilitation  faci¬ 
lities  and  as  places  of  employment  for  all 
types  of  mentally  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 

Therefore,  we  in  work  for  the  blind  must 
deal  effectively  and  forcefully  with  the 
workshop  question,  not  only  because  the 
proper  solution  of  the  problem  is  of  itself 
in  the  best  interest  of  blind  persons,  but 
also  because  it  can  be  a  decisive  step  in 
fighting  an  epidemic  which  threatens  the 
basic  premise  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  all  severely  handicapped  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  blind. 

The  growth  of  the  sheltered  workshop 
movement  in  general  threatens  to  wipe  out 
the  gains  which  rehabilitation  has  made  in 
the  past  twenty  years  by  reinforcing  the 
archaic  and  retrogressive  idea  that  segre¬ 
gated  employment  is  the  best  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  the  handicapped 
in  our  society.  Perhaps  we  can  help  the 
others  to  avoid  a  step  which  can  only  lead 
to  stultification.  In  our  own  self-interest, 
we  must. 

We  must  question  the  use  of  a  sheltered 
workshop  as  a  place  of  terminal  employ¬ 
ment  for  handicapped  persons  who  should 
be  working  in  industry. 
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We  must  question  industrial  subcontract¬ 
ing  procedures  which  allow  disabled  per¬ 
sons  to  make  products  for  a  company  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  instead  of  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant. 

We  must  question  the  use  of  sheltered 
workshops  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  when  there  are  well-equipped  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  vocational  and  trade  schools 
in  the  community,  and  we  must  also  ask 
why  on-the-job  training  programs  in  in¬ 
dustry  are  not  developed  more  frequently. 

We  must  ask  why  there  is  no  concerted 
and  effective  effort  to  keep  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  up-to-date  in  terms  of  products, 
processes,  and  working  conditions. 

We  must  encourage  those  sheltered 
workshops  which  have  already  recognized 
their  role  as  places  of  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  handicapped  persons 
who  cannot  at  this  time  engage  in  com¬ 
petitive  employment  to  continue  their  vital 
function  in  the  community  without  pre¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  ultimate  com¬ 
petitive  employment  for  their  clients,  and 
we  must  ask  why  all  sheltered  workshops 
are  not  doing  the  same. 

The  workshop  syndrome  is  an  illness  in 
our  society  which  has  many  related  symp¬ 
toms — satisfaction  with  the  status  quo,  in¬ 
eptness,  lassitude,  lack  of  imagination,  un¬ 
willingness  to  exercise  authority,  and  the 
tendency  to  take  the  easy  way  out.  We  are 
all  a  part  of  it — all  of  us  who  have  any-  ♦  for  j 
thing  to  do  with  programs  for  the  handi- !  pers 
capped — the  voluntary  agencies,  national  |  T 
and  local,  as  well  as  the  public  agencies,  t  hop 
federal  and  state.  As  is  the  case  with  some  and 
other  types  of  illness,  piecemeal,  ineffective  ;  to  si 
treatments  only  tend  to  mask  symptoms  ^  tudt 
and  produce  resistant  strains  which  are 
more  difficult  to  stamp  out  later.  Like  many 
other  diseases,  this  one  requires  a  massive, 
multiple  attack  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

Fortunately,  we  recognize  the  illness, 
know  the  treatment,  and  have  the  prescrip¬ 
tion.  We*  need  only  to  fill  it.  — /.  P.  S. 
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Hindsight 
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This  month’s  Hindsight  column  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  New  Outlook 
readers  an  article  which  Mr.  Barnett  origi¬ 
nally  prepared  for  another  periodical  in  our 
field.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  June  I960  issue 
of  Listen,  published  by  the  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind  of  Boston.  Mr.  Barnett  and  the 
New  Outlook  will  welcome  the  reactions  of 
readers. — Ed. 
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“.  .  .  Special  legislation  permitting 
some  individuals  to  receive  benefits  under 
conditions  identical  to  those  under  which 
benefits  are  denied  to  others  is,  in  our 
opinion,  undesirable  and  contrary  to  sound 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  .  .  .” 

The  foregoing  statement  reads  as  though 
it  might  have  been  taken  from  the  writings 
of  some  sociological  philosopher — and,  for 
that  matter,  perhaps  the  individual  who 
wrote  it  is  such  a  one.  It  must  be  reported, 
however,  that  it  was  taken  not  from  some 
weighty  volume  of  past  or  present  social 
philosophy,  but  rather  from  a  simple  let¬ 
ter.  The  statement  and  the  letter  were  part 
of  an  exchange  between  federal  adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  federal  Congress,  and  in 
them  there  is  considerable  food  for  thought 
.  for  all  of  us  in  the  field  of  service  to  blind 
persons. 

This  report  is  written  without  bias,  it  is 
I  hoped.  It  is  not  the  intent  to  argue  the  pros 
and  cons  of  current  legislation,  but  rather 
to  show  what  may  be  happening  to  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  legislators  about  blindness  and  to 
^  assist  us  all  in  attempting  to  determine 
1  whether  the  trend  is  good  or  bad. 

I  The  specific  letter  quoted  above — with 
excerpts  to  follow — was  written  over  the 
signature  of  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
,  and  Welfare,  as  a  report  of  administrative 
opinion  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  with  regard  to  a  bill  which 
would  have  liberalized  benefits  for  blinded 
persons  under  the  disability  feature  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  effect,  as  a  result 
both  of  that  letter  and  of  many  other  com¬ 
plicating  factors,  that  bill  probably  will 
have  died  without  action  when  Congress 
adjourns.  Regardless  of  our  reactions  to  the 
specific  legislation  itself  and  its  fate,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  very  remarkable 
statements  that  the  administration  made — 
undoubtedly  with  sincere  belief  in  their 
truth. 

.  .  Our  major  objection  to  the  bill  is 
that  it  would  give  persons  with  visual  im¬ 
pairments  very  great  advantages  over  other 
persons  with  equally  severe  impairments 
of  another  type.  Blindness  is  no  more  dis¬ 
abling  insofar  as  work  is  concerned  than 
many  other  severe  types  of  impairment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  blind  persons 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  their  impairment  and  much 
is  being  done  through  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  means  to  encourage  and  aid  the  blind 
to  be  self-supporting  .  . 

The  dilemma  of  our  field  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  again  in  a  very  succinct  fash¬ 
ion.  For  years,  many  of  us  have  felt  that 
there  was  something  inconsistent  in  our 
arguments  concerning  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  acceptability  of  blind  persons — their 
normalcy,  if  you  please — while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  argued  for  and  have  secured 
preferential  benefits  or  services  on  the 
basis  that  blindness  somehow  automatically 
makes  a  person  subnormal.  As  long  as  this 
possible  contradiction  had  to  do  only  with 
the  comparison  of  blind  persons  with  non¬ 
handicapped  sighted  persons,  it  was  not  too 
difficult  to  straddle  both  horns  of  it  on  the 
argument  that  such  benefits  simply  equalize 
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the  contest,  and  that  with  the  help  thus  pro¬ 
vided,  blind  persons  can  and  do  lead  “nor¬ 
mal”  lives. 

The  issue  that  is  confronting  us  in  the 
recent  Congress  and  also  in  our  profes¬ 
sional  planning  throughout  the  land  is  now 
quite  different — it  is  the  issue  of  whether 
blindness  is  any  more  disabling  than  many 
other  physical  conditions.  This  country  has 
seen  within  the  past  few  years  a  breath¬ 
taking  growth  of  the  concept  of  assistance, 
insurance,  and  rehabilitation  for  millions 
of  individuals  with  various  disabilities,  con¬ 
stituting  in  the  social  welfare  held  a  boom 
which  predictably  has  not  yet  reached  its 
peak. 

Consider  the  fact  that  again  this  year 
we  are  faced  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  categorical  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  administration  of  public  assistance  is 
sound,  effective  and  fair.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  present  administration  has 
spoken  out  with  a  philosophy  that  is  shared 
by  many  who  are  not  the  administration 
and  which  states  that  there  is  a  real  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  value  of  categorical  aid. 
Political  skirmishes  will  be  avoided,  of 
course,  through  the  simple  process  of  leav¬ 
ing  such  decisions  to  the  states,  but  the 
predictable  removal  of  categorical  require¬ 
ment  in  federal  law  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  state  programs. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  categorical  program  for  blind  persons 
in  public  assistance,  blind  persons  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  special  provision  that  they  may 
earn  a  certain  sum  of  money  each  month 
without  deduction  from  their  grant.  Many 
of  us  in  this  field  have  been  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  an  even  more  liberal  provision — again 
only  for  the  blind.  Practically  all  welfare 
administrators  are  hostile  to  the  existing 
program,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  effort  to  extend  it  has  met  with 
failure. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  associa- 
tional  backers.  Congressman  Cecil  R.  King 
said  in  part,  "...  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  Department  officials  continue  in  their 
strong  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  questioned 


these  officials  extensively  as  to  the  basb 
for  their  opposition,  and  it  appears  that 
they  do  not  approve  the  bill  because  they 
contend  it  would  create  a  pension  program 
for  the  blind,  would  have  great  implica¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  other  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (in  terms  of  a  prece¬ 
dent),  would  not  in  fact  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jective  sought,  and  would  have  consider- 
able  cost  implications,  and  other  reasons 
too  numerous  to  enumerate  here.  Needless 
to  say,  I  do  not  agree  with  their  opinions. 
...  In  addition,  they  stressed  the  fact  that 
any  further  step  in  this  program  would 
raise  implications  of  considerable  conse- ' 
quences  for  all  of  the  other  programs 
under  the  public  assistance  titles.  ...  It 
would  be  futile  to  push  the  bill  further  at 
this  time  in  the  face  of  that  opposition. . . ." 

Do  these  expressions  really  convey  any¬ 
thing  new?  There  are  those  who  might  say 
that  opposition  of  administrators  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  new,  and  that  everything  gained 
in  our  field  has  been  through  a  fight. 
Again,  however,  there  does  seem  to  be 
something  new  in  this  year’s  opposition 
since  it  is  based  so  completely  upon  the 
refusal  further  to  separate  out  blind  per¬ 
sons  while  at  the  same  time  our  country  is 
striving  to  assist  all  disabled  people  more 
effectively  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  this 
year  really  will  be  seen  in  retrospect  by  so¬ 
cial  historians  as  the  turning  point  of 
special  legislation  for  blind  people  in  areas 
of  assistance  and  insurance.  Our  protesta¬ 
tions  and  demonstrations  of  normalq 
might  almost  be  a  boomerang  if  the  con¬ 
cept  of  blind  people  as  only  one  small 
group  of  the  disabled  is  judged  to  be  harm¬ 
ful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  abo¬ 
rigines  who  invented  the  boomerang  as  a 
weapon  for  hunting  were  also  very  pro¬ 
ficient  in  its  use,  and  the  boomerang  in 
their  case  served  them  well.  It  is  for  us  in 
this  held,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  trend,  to  become  more  skillful  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  rapidly  growing  serv¬ 
ices  for  all  people  do  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory  include  the  blind. 
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Research  on  Educational  Recordings 
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Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  plans  to 
undertake  a  year’s  research  study  of  how 
educational  recordings  are  used  by  blind 
persons,  and  what  can  be  done  to  increase 
their  value.  The  study  is  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  recent  years  thousands  of  educational 
books  have  been  recorded  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  ages  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  by  many  different  agencies. 

Recording  for  the  Blind  lists  about  2,900 
titles  in  its  catalogue  alone,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  comparative  production  in  re¬ 
cent  years  shows  the  rapid  increase  in  de¬ 
mand.  From  the  1957  figure  of  377  titles 
recorded,  in  529  copies,  the  number  has 
advanced,  as  estimated  for  1960,  to  1,100 
titles,  in  7,500  copies. 

Currently,  Recording  for  the  Blind  is 
serving  about  900  blind  college  students 
and  about  the  same  number  of  blind  adults. 
To  a  limited  extent,  it  is  also  recording 
textbooks  for  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  has  undertaken  to  record  all 
the  books  used  for  that  purpose  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
blind  students  using  the  recordings  and  the 
number  of  rehabilitation  counsellors  work¬ 
ing  with  them,  there  is  a  large  body  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  medium  which  is  still 
unreported.  Also,  it  is  known  that  many 
blind  students  over  the  years  have  devised 
special  means  of  studying  with  recorded 
materials.  To  date,  however,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  collect  this  data  and  evaluate 
it,  and  this  will  be  the  principal  objective 
of  this  study.  The  resulting  information  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  manual,  to  be  made 
available  to  the  blind  students  themselves, 
to  agencies  serving  them  with  educational 
\  material  and  to  rehabilitation  counsellors. 

The  research  investigator  on  this  project 
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has  had  extensive  experience  in  research 
techniques.  He  is  Dr.  Martin  R.  Haskell, 
president-elect  of  the  American  Society  of 
Group  Psychotherapy.  He  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  was  for  several  years  placement 
director  in  New  York  City  for  the  Berk¬ 
shire  School  for  Boys,  a  residential  treat¬ 
ment  school  for  delinquent  boys. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  study  will  be 
based  upon  personal  interviews  with  a 
representative  cross  section  of  blind  stu¬ 
dents,  supplemented  by  a  mailed  question¬ 
naire.  The  questions  will  fall  into  three 
categories: 

The  first  will  deal  with  the  comparative 
value  of  different  reading  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  blind,  as  represented  by  readers, 
braille  books  and  recorded  books;  the  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  blind  as  between  tapes  and 
discs;  the  acceptability  of  present  equip¬ 
ment  for  playing  recorded  books;  and  the 
devices  found  by  students  to  be  helpful  in 
their  use  of  this  type  of  material. 

The  second  category  will  involve  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  techniques  of  reading, 
such  as  speed,  handling  of  footnotes,  maps, 
illustrations,  glossaries,  charts,  etc.;  kind 
of  reader  preferred;  problems  presented  by 
different  types  of  material,  etc. 

The  third  will  deal  with  the  present  tech¬ 
niques  of  recording  and  with  laboratory 
demonstrations  of  what  may  be  available 
in  the  future — the  utility  of  chapter  breaks, 
the  desirability  of  a  variable  speed  control, 
the  need  for  supplementary  brailled  infor¬ 
mation.  and  the  quality  of  the  recordings 
presently  being  distributed. 

An  advisory  committee  will  evaluate  the 
questionnaire  in  preliminary  form,  and  it 
will  then  be  tested  before  general  use.  The 
findings  of  the  questionnaire  will  in  turn  be 
considered  by  the  advisory  committee  be¬ 
fore  the  report  is  prepared. 

Recording  for  the  Blind  believes  that  the 
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following  long-term  benefits  may  result 
from  this  study: 

1.  Blind  students  will  become  more 
capable  in  their  use  of  recorded  textbooks 
and  more  successful  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  college  work. 

2.  Recording  for  the  Blind  itself  and  the 
local  or  state  agencies  in  this  field  will  be 
guided  in  methods  of  improving  the  re¬ 
corded  book. 

3.  Rehabilitation  services  and  counsel¬ 
lors  for  the  blind  will  be  enabled  to  employ 
more  effective  types  of  training  for  those 
blind  persons  pursuing  advanced  education. 

The  advisory  committee  consists  of  nine 
people,  as  follows:  Professor  T.  A.  Ben- 
ham,  Director,  Science  for  the  Blind;  Dr. 
Salvador  G.  DiMichael,  U.  S.  Department 


Job 

by  John 


Want  a  good  job  hunting  tool?  If  so, 
prepare  a  resume.  Time,  thought,  and  tact 
are  required.  But  the  effort  you  spend  may 
place  you  among  the  final  candidates  for 
that  important  job,  especially  if  you  do 
not  have  an  up-to-date  personnel  file  at 
your  professional  association  headquarters 
or  college  placement  bureau. 

Although  not  required  by  the  AFB  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  resumes  are  fre¬ 
quently  submitted  by  its  registrants.  The 
better  resumes  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
background  and  professional  experience 
of  the  candidates.  Such  resumes  allow  for 
a  more  comprehensive  and  significant  pres¬ 
entation  than  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the 
abbreviated  registration  form  used  by  the 
Personnel  Referral  Service.  Along  with  the 
good  resumes  are  the  not-so-good  ones. 
The  poorer  ones  frequently  confuse  more 
than  they  help.  What  are  their  weaknesses? 
Why  is  it  some  people  miss  the  boat  in 
trying  to  spell  out  who  they  are,  the  kind 


of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Kathem 
F.  Gruber,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Pro-  i 
gram  Development,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind;  Guy  J.  Marchisio,  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind,  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Dr.  Paul  A.  McGhee,  Dean,  New 
York  University;  M.  Ann  McGuire,  Direc¬ 
tor,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  George  F.  Meyer,  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
John  F.  Mungovan,  Director,  Division  of 
the  Blind,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Herbert 
Rusalem,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Hunter  College;  Dr.  Donald  Young, 
President,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

— Burnham  Carter, 
National  Director, 
Recording  for  the  Blind 


Talk 

R.  Butler 

of  work  they  are  trained  to  do,  and  their 
professional  experience? 

The  writers  of  the  unsuccessful  resumes 
frequently  fail  to  do  adequate  justice  to 
the  following  components,  and  in  the  or¬ 
der  noted:  personal  data,  professional  af¬ 
filiations  and  publications,  education,  and 
work  history.  They  also  fail  to  organize 
these  sections  well,  to  be  selective  about 
information  used,  and  to  be  tasteful  about 
the  arrangement  of  this  information  on 
the  page. 

Under  “personal  data”  there  are  a  few 
essentials.  They  include  name,  address, 
telephone,  birth  date,  marital  status,  and 
the  number  of  dependents. 

Under  “education,”  the  university,  major, 
degree  and  year  are  listed.  Honors,  if  they 
were  awarded,  are  also  listed.  If  the  resume 
writer  does  not  have  a  college  degree,  he 
lists  his  high  school  and  other  pertinent 
education. 

The  next  and  extremely  significant  por- 
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tion  of  the  resume  is  the  “work  history.” 
It  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  current 
or  most  recent  positions,  followed  by  the 
next  most  recc  nt  job,  etc.  Selection  of  the 
material  in  this  section  is  important.  Con¬ 
cise  descriptions,  reflecting  the  degree  of 
job  responsibilities,  are  needed.  If  the 
resume  is  overloaded  with  details,  the 
reader  may  miss  the  important  points.  The 
writer  is  to  avoid  the  personal,  and  is  not  to 
make  evaluations  of  his  own  work  per¬ 
formance. 

A  good  use  of  space  makes  the  resume 
easier  to  read  and  the  over-all  presentation 


more  attractive.  In  addition,  good  spacing 
makes  each  segment  a  separate  unit.  Spot¬ 
lighting  each  segment  in  this  fashion  helps 
the  prospective  employer  to  focus  on  that 
information  most  interesting  to  him. 

Usually  the  resume  serves  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  prospective  employer.  Conse¬ 
quently,  references  are  not  essential.  Those 
wanting  to  list  references,  however,  would 
do  well  to  cite  three  to  five  persons  who 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  work. 

Check  your  own  resume  against  the 
model  below — and  happy  job  hunting. 


NAME:  John  Jones 

BIRTH  DATE:  January  1,  1922 

CITIZENSHIP:  United  States 


Sample  Resume 

ADDRESS:  144  Elm  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
TELEPHONE:  Granite  8-6001 
MARITAL  STATUS:  Married;  three  children 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS: 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
National  Rehabilitation  Association 

PUBLICATIONS: 

“Role  of  Social  Worker  in  a  Rehabilitation  Center”  in  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  December, 
1954 

EDUCATION: 

University  of  Rochester,  Sociology,  A.B.,  1946,  cum  laude 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  1946-48,  M.Sc. 

FIELD  WORK: 

American  Red  Cross,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  9  months,  3  days  each  week. 

Children’s  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  9  months,  3  days  each  week. 


EXPERIENCE: 
Oct.  1955 
to  present: 


Sept.  1951 
to  Oct.  1955 


July  1948 
to  Sept.  1951 


New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Field  Representative:  Responsible  for  development  of  good  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  city  and  the  state  agency;  advising  city  departments  on 
administrative  problems  and  casework  practice;  making  studies  of  various 
aspects  of  the  program  of  city  departments;  assisting  the  State  Department  of 
ScKial  Welfare  to  develop  its  state-wide  policies. 

Rehabilitation  Center,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Senior  Caseworker:  Member  of  a  multi-discipline  team.  Carried  an  average 
caseload  of  35  clients,  children  and  adults.  Intake  responsibilities  with  all 
clients.  Intensive  casework  with  some  clients. 

Director,  Social  Service  Department:  Administration  of  department  for  last 
two  years.  Staff  of  4  professional  social  workers.  Gave  talks  to  groups,  inter¬ 
preting  work  of  Center  to  the  community.  Worked  with  a  Board  Committee 
on  a  program  for  severely  handicapped  children. 

Family  Service  Society,  EJetroit,  Michigan 
Caseworker:  Carried  an  average  caseload  of  40  families. 

Senior  Caseworker:  During  the  last  year  responsible  for  supervision  of  two 
students  from  the  School  of  Social  Work,  Wayne  State  University. 
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1960  NFB  Convention 


Some  500  delegates  and  visitors  from 
forty-seven  member  states,  including 
Alaska,  attended  the  1960  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It 
was  held  this  year  at  the  Everglades  Hotel, 
Miami,  Florida,  July  1-4.  This  gathering 
marked  the  NFB’s  twentieth  anniversary 
and  the  commemoration  of  this  event  was 
the  theme  of  the  Saturday  night  banquet. 
Friday  afternoon,  Sunday  evening  and  all 
day  Monday  the  delegates  were  occupied 
with  internal  organization  matters.  The 
convention  recessed  Saturday  afternoon 
to  permit  the  enjoyment  of  guided  tours 
on  land  and  water.  The  remaining  ses¬ 
sions  featured  a  number  of  distinguished 
speakers  and  several  lively  panel  discus¬ 
sions. 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  principal  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  who  was  selected  last 
year  to  direct  a  pioneer  study  of  public 
programs  for  the  blind  and  other  handi¬ 
capped  groups,  summarized  the  objectives 
of  the  study  in  terms  of  finding  the  an¬ 
swers  to  three  questions:  What  legislation 
do  we  have  on  problems  of  the  handi¬ 
capped?  How  are  we  using  what  we  do 
have?  And,  finally,  what  do  we  need?  As 
a  result  of  the  intensive  survey,  carried 
out  in  large  part  through  eight  regional 
workshops  and  public  hearings,  extending 
from  October  1959,  to  May  1960,  he  said 
the  answers  to  all  three  questions  are  now 
or  will  shortly  be  available  in  the  form  of 
separate  reports.  Dr.  Frampton  also  spoke 
at  length  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12328),  re¬ 
cently  introduced  by  Congressman  Barden. 

The  convention  heard  an  address  by 
J.  M.  Woolly,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  and  Superintendent  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  He  discussed 
the  problems  which  his  organization  con¬ 
siders  most  urgent  and  critical. 


Perry  Sundquist,  Chief  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  California,  pointed  to  vari¬ 
ous  proposals  on  both  national  and  state 
levels  calling  for  combined  categories  and 
uniform  treatment  for  various  groups  re¬ 
ceiving  public  aid.  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  needs  arising  from  blindness  are  not 
the  same  as  those  occasioned  by  other 
disabilities.  He  listed  what  he  called  the 
“ten  essentials  which  must  be  written  into 
the  law  if  aid  to  the  blind  is  to  be  fash¬ 
ioned  into  an  effective  instrument.” 

Another  speaker  and  one  who  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  group,  was 
Louis  Rives,  Jr.,  Chief,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
HEW.  He  explained  the  fiscal  formula  and 
statutory  objectives  which  have  been  set 
forth  for  the  federal-state  rehabilitation 
program,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  proj¬ 
ects  which  OVR  currently  supports. 

A  highly  interesting  and  informative 
paper  was  presented  by  Ralph  Altman,  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Se¬ 
curity,  on  “Unemployment  Insurance  and 
the  Physically  Handicapped.”  He  covered 
a  whole  range  of  administrative  and  judi¬ 
cial  decisions  affecting  handicapped  per¬ 
sons — especially  blind  persons — in  the 
field  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Few  subjects  have  ever  received  more 
systematic  or  detailed  treatment  by  any 
convention  than  that  accorded  the  issue  of 
sheltered  workshops.  Guest  speakers  in 
sheltered  employment  included:  Arthur 
Korn,  from  the  Department  of  Labor; 
Harry  Spar,  from  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home,  and  Seymour  Brandwein,  economist 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Brandwein  con¬ 
cluded  his  statement  with  these  words: 
“So  long  as  our  sights  are  set  low,  our 
achievements  will  remain  low.” 

During  a  review  of  the  Federation’s 
Congressional  activity,  stress  was  laid  on 
the  encouraging  development  of  a  united 
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front — at  least  on  some  issues — through 
the  informal  cooperation  of  the  AAWB, 
the  BVA,  the  AFB  and  the  NFB. 

While  no  convention  time  was  allocated 
to  special  interest  discussion  groups,  some 
of  these — such  as  vending  stand  operators, 
teachers,  lawyers,  piano  technicians,  state 


BVA  Celebrates 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
marked  its  fifteenth  anniversary  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  it  met  in  convention  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  From  small,  unpretentious 
beginnings  in  1945  it  has  grown  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  900  with  acknowledged 
status  in  the  field  of  veterans’  affairs. 

Two  awards  were  highlights  of  this  fif¬ 
teenth  birthday  celebration.  The  first  was 
BVA’s  Achievement  Award  which  went  to 
Dr.  Walter  Stromer,  head  of  the  speech  de¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Iowa.  It  is  presented  annually  to  a 
blinded  veteran  who  has  been  especially 
outstanding  in  his  chosen  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  in  his  adjustment  to  daily  living 
as  a  blind  person. 

Dr.  Stromer  has  served  as  guest  lecturer 
and  consultant  for  the  AFB  and  last  year 
was  one  of  a  panel  of  five  blind  professors 
chosen  by  the  Foundation  to  assist  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  publication.  College  Teach¬ 
ing  as  a  Profession  for  Blind  Persons. 

The  second  award — The  Employer  of 


presidents,  etc.,  managed  to  meet  at  odd 
times  and  talk  about  their  special  problems. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  was  selected  as  the 
1962  convention  city,  the  1961  convention 
having  already  been  scheduled  for  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

— George  Card 


15th  Anniversary 


the  Year  Award — was  presented  to  the 
Boston  regional  office  of  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  in  recognition  of  its  objective 
and  unprejudiced  attitude  toward  hiring  the 
blind.  Four  blind  persons  are  currently 
employed  by  the  VA  regional  office.  They 
work  as  receptionists  in  various  branches 
of  the  office’s  jurisdiction  and  all  have  been 
employed  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Five  other  veterans  were  cited  by  the 
judges  for  honorable  mention  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  outstanding  achievements. 
They  were:  Kenneth  C.  Clark,  social  case¬ 
worker,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  Miami, 
Florida;  Paul  Duke,  computer  programmer 
for  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Supply  Ac¬ 
tivity,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  William 
W.  Duncan,  vocational  counselor  for  the 
blind.  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind, 
State  of  Connecticut;  David  B.  Horton,  Jr., 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Bolton, 
Tennessee;  and  Ralph  V.  Jones,  attorney 
for  the  U,  S.  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“Low-Vision  Clinics:  A  Report,”  by  Hoover, 
Richard  and  Kupfer,  Carl.  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Ophthalmology.  48:2.  August  1959. 
pp.  177-187. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  the  physical 
restoration  of  vision  through  optical  aids 
has  become  an  important  component  of 
many  rehabilitation  programs  for  blind 
persons.  The  earliest  tools  of  the  low  vision 
service  were  magnifiers,  improved  sources 
of  illumination,  and  assorted  gadgets.  This 
reviewer  still  recalls  some  of  the  early 
workers  in  this  field  bearing  the  burden 
of  suitcases  laden  with  equipment  as  they 
presented  their  case  before  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups  in  schools,  colleges,  and  any¬ 
where  that  a  few  persons  would  consent  to 
gather  to  hear  their  story,  Gradually,  oph¬ 
thalmologists,  optometrists,  technicians,  and 
other  workers  assumed  responsibilities  in 
optical  aids  programs.  Encouraged  by  na¬ 
tional  agencies,  these  optical  aids  programs 
are  achieving  new  levels  of  professionalism 
and  effectiveness. 

Among  the  recent  promising  develop¬ 
ments  have  been : 

a)  The  publication  of  follow-up  studies 
by  agencies  offering  optical  aids  services. 
For  example,  both  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  and  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  have  reported  on  the  degree 
of  success  achieved  by  their  low-vision 
clinics. 

b)  The  financial  support  granted  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  low-vision 
clinics.  These  clinics  are  pentetrating  geo¬ 
graphical  areas  which  were  previously 
unserved  and  are  contributing  to  an  im¬ 
proved  understanding  of  the  potential  con¬ 
tributions  of  such  clinics  to  a  total  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  blind  persons. 

c)  The  development  of  research  projects 
studying  the  dynamics  of  fitting  low-vision 


aids.  For  example,  the  American  Founda- 1 
tion  for  the  Blind  supported  a  study  by  ( 
Dr.  Herbert  Freudenberger  and  Dr.  Irving 
Robbins  on  “The  Relationship  Between 
Five  Selected  Personality  Characteristics 
on  the  Acceptance  or  Rejection  of  Optical 
Aids  in  a  Low  Vision  Population.” 

d)  The  development  of  a  literature  in 
the  field.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  occasional  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  optical  aids  was  an  event.  Today, 
printed  reports,  surveys,  and  discussions 
are  increasingly  common  in  the  literature 
of  ophthalmology,  optometry,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  article  under  review  is  one  of  the 
more  recent  publications  in  this  field.  It 
attempts  to  bring  together  data  from  a 
number  of  low-vision  centers  so  that  the 
reader  may  identify  general  trends  in  the 
field.  Through  examining  the  current  status 
of  optical  aids  services,  administrators  and 
practitioners  may  be  better  able  to  lay 
plans  for  the  future.  Used  in  this  light,  the 
findings  presented  by  Drs.  Hoover  and 
Kupfer  will  have  a  normative  value  to  old 
and  new  low-vision  clinics. 

THE  FINDINGS.  Data  w'ere  collected  on 
841  cases  treated  in  seven  low-vision  clinics 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  The  objective 
of  the  study  was:  “.  .  .  to  collect  data  on 
the  low-vision  clinics  which  are  in  progress 
at  present  and  to  analyze  the  data  objec¬ 
tively  with  reference  to  the  type  of  patient, 
his  particular  eye  pathology,  his  visual 
acuity  and  visual  need,  and  how  well,  if  at 
all,  this  visual  acuity  can  be  aided  with 
either  the  usual  refraction  devices  or  more 
specialized  visual  aids.”  A  questionnaire  of 
fifty-four  items  was  designed  to  achieve 
this  objective.  The  seven  agencies  concerned 
filled  in  the  questionnaires  distributed  by 
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the  investigators.  The  choice  of  histories 
reported  was  made  by  the  clinic  submitting 
them.  However,  the  research  workers  on 
the  project  reviewed  these  histories  and 
made  the  final  decisions  relative  to  their 
retention  or  rejection  in  the  project  popu¬ 
lation.  After  the  data  were  collected,  analy¬ 
ses  were  made  on  the  basis  of  each  con¬ 
tributing  agency  as  well  as  the  group  as 
a  whole. 

Data  are  presented  for  the  following 
clinics:  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Clinic 
of  Dr.  Charles  Tillett,  Western  Reserve 
University  Clinic,  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  private  practice  of 
Dr.  David  Volk.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
review,  the  data  on  the  total  group  of  841 
cases  will  be  presented.  However,  as  Drs. 
Hoover  and  Kupfer  note,  certain  differ¬ 
ences  in  intake  and  referral  policies  and 
service  procedure  create  biases  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  populations.  Thus,  the  841  cases  can¬ 
not  be  perceived  as  representing  low-vision 
patients  in  general.  They  are,  in  effect,  a 
composite  of  the  total  caseload  screened 
and  accepted  for  study  by  the  authors  of 
the  research. 

There  was  a  predominance  of  males  in 
this  population.  The  median  length  of 
blindness  was  from  eight  to  twenty  years. 
It  is  suggested  by  the  authors  that  this 
period  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  low-vision  services  are  relatively  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  some  areas  and  that 
“patients  are  not  being  referred  to  oph¬ 
thalmologists  or  eye  clinics  early  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  process.” 

“The  majority  of  patients  list  reading  as 
their  primary  visual  need.”  Most  of  these 
patients  were  able  to  travel  outside  without 
the  aid  of  a  companion.  The  authors  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  cases  of  low  visual  acuity,  dis¬ 
tance  vision  presents  fewer  adjustment 
problems  than  near  vision.  There  were  few 
cases  of  trauma  or  sudden  loss  of  sight. 
“The  rate  of  onset  of  poor  vision  was  in 
excess  of  ten  years.” 

The  majority  of  patients  first  appeared 
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at  the  clinics  wearing  spectacles  of  some 
sort.  In  general,  these  spectacles  contained 
lenses  offering  only  a  spherical  correction. 
“This  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
fracting  these  patients;  or  perhaps  the  re- 
fractionist  may  feel  that  in  patients  with 
low  visual  acuity,  it  is  not  important  to 
correct  the  refractive  error  properly.” 

The  clinics  use  a  wide  variety  of  visual 
aids,  “but  each  clinic  seems  to  have  a 
visual  aid  which  it  favors.”  About  60  per 
cent  of  these  low-vision  cases  could  achieve 
improvement  in  distance  vision.  Data  on 
the  success  achieved  by  each  of  the  various 
sources  of  cases  studied  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  clinics  tend  to  have  different 
policies  and  procedures.  In  some  clinics, 
some  types  of  pathology  appear  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  others.  Furthermore,  some 
clinics  accept  cases  upon  referrals  from 
practitioners.  In  these  instances,  a  pre¬ 
selection  process  weeds  out  some  of  the 
hopless  or  most  difficult  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  clinics  see  any  patient  referred 
from  any  source  without  previous  screen¬ 
ing. 

Certain  types  of  eye  conditions  seem 
more  amenable  to  improvement  of  visual 
acuity  with  special  visual  aids.  Among 
these  are;  albinism,  congenital  nystagmus, 
macular  degeneration,  cataracts,  and  my¬ 
opia.  Less  favorable  results  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  such  eye  conditions  as;  retinal 
detachment,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  glau¬ 
coma,  diabetic  retinopathy,  and  optic 
atrophy.  Some  of  the  clinics  studied  served 
larger  proportions  of  individuals  with  un¬ 
favorable  eye  conditions  than  other  clinics, 
making  comparisons  of  success  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult.  “In  general,  it  appears  that 
despite  different  clinics  favoring  different 
visual  aids,  the  per  cent  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  visual  criteria  as  used  in  this  report 
seems  to  be  comparable  in  all  the  clinics 
analyzed.”  The  criterion  used  in  the  study 
was  “improvement.”  This  term  signifies 
“any  increase  in  visual  acuity  that  can  be 
measured  by  the  reading  chart  used.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  At  least  two  important 
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implications  for  our  field  emerge  from  this 
study. 

1.  The  clinical  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  low-vision  aids  improve 
visual  acuity  in  many  instances.  Thus 
practitioners  are  able  to  use  lenses,  other 
aids,  and  visual  training  to  improve  per¬ 
formance  in  the  clinic  as  measured  by  the 
charts.  This  finding  is  a  critical  one  for 
service  in  our  field  and  provides  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  current  efforts  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  low-vision  centers  in  the  United 
States.  However,  it  leaves  a  major  area  of 
concern  unexplored. 

In  working  with  hearing-handicapped  in¬ 
dividuals,  it  has  been  found  that  some 
patients  achieve  real  clinical  gains  in  hear¬ 
ing  efficiency  through  the  proper  selection 
of  a  hearing  aid  and  training  in  its  use.  Yet, 
some  patients  do  not  carry  this  improve¬ 
ment  into  their  daily  lives.  Similarly,  am¬ 
putees  may  be  given  leg  prostheses  that 
meet  clinical  criteria  but  which  find  a 
place  in  the  patient’s  closet,  to  be  used 
rarely,  if  at  all. 

Thus,  the  Hoover  and  Kupfer  criterion 
of  improvement  in  reading  the  eye  charts 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  criterion 
of  usefulness  and  applicability  in  life 
tasks.  Do  the  gains  achieved  in  the  various 
clinics  really  “hold”  in  the  areas  of  voca¬ 
tional,  social,  and  psychological  adjust¬ 
ment? 

There  is  need  for  a  definitive  study  of  a 
population  of  low-vision  clinic  patients  to 
ascertain  through  direct  observation  and 
case  study  the  degree  to  which  low-vision 
aids  influence  the  life  functioning  of  the 
blind  individual.  Some  of  the  earlier  optical 
aids  follow-up  studies  suggest  that  there  is 
a  general  correspondence  between  clinical 
gains  and  the  use  of  the  aids  in  daily  liv¬ 


ing.  However,  better  designed  studies  ex¬ 
ploring  this  variable  are  essential  to  a 
more  precise  understanding  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  low-vision  services  to  a  total  re¬ 
habilitation  program. 

2.  The  various  clinics  seem  to  approach  ^ 
some  visual  problems  differently.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Hoover  and  Kupfer  report  that 
some  of  the  clinics  tend  to  favor  one  type ) 
of  lens  over  another.  Such  diversity  may 
be  valuable  in  that  it  encourages  experi¬ 
mentation  and  the  thorough  exploration  of 
one  or  more  procedures.  However,  there 
is  also  implied  in  this  diversity  of  pro¬ 
cedures  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  clinics  that  they  have  evidence  which 
supports  one  approach  over  another.  If 
such  evidence  does  exist,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  be  shared  among  the  clinics. 

Obviously,  each  of  the  clinics  has  had 
experience  which  could  benefit  the  others. 
Some  of  this  experience  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  publication  would  not  be  justified  at 
this  time.  Furthermore,  some  practitionen 
with  exceedingly  rich  data  at  hand  do  not 
perceive  themselves  as  research  persons  or 
writers.  Consequently,  important  findings 
may  go  unreported.  It  is,  therefore,  sug 
gested  that  periodic  meetings  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  of  low-vision  clinics  should 
be  jointly  planned  by  groups  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists  and  optometrists  in  cooperatk* 
with  national  and  local  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Since  there  is  evidence  that  suggests 
that  social  and  psychological  factors  play 
a  role  in  the  adjustment  to  optical  aids,  it 
is  further  suggested  that  some  of  these 
meetings  should  be  inter-disciplinary  hi 
character.  Although  the  development  of 
new  knowledge  in  this  field  is  critical,  the 
sharing  of  existing  knowledge  is  no  less 
important. 
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Jrdume  der  Blinden  vom  Standpunkl  der 
Phanomenologie,  Tiefenpsychologie,  Myth- 
ologie,  und  Kunst.  (Dreams  of  the  Blind 
from  the  Standpoint  of  Phenomenology, 
Depth  Psychology,  Mythology,  and  Art)  by 

IHans-Joachim  von  ^humann.  S.  Karger, 
New  York,  1959,  152  pp.,  paperbound.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  H.  Robert  Blank,  M.D. 
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This  is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
phenomenology  of  dreams  of  the  blind;  it 
constitutes  a  summary  of  the  author’s 
fclinical  experience  and  explorations  in  the 
graphic  and  musical  arts,  literature,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  religion.  The  psychoanalyst  will 
find  stimulating  items  on  almost  every 
page.  Of  unusual  interest  are  five  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  drawings  and  paintings  illustrat¬ 
ing  dreams  of  the  blind  in  Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus  Rex,  Moussorgsky’s  Boris  Go¬ 
dunov,  and  d’ Albert’s  Die  Toten  Angen. 
Polar  night  dreams — vivid  wishfulfilling 
visual  dreams  and  anxiety  dreams — re¬ 
sulting  from  living  in  prolonged  darkness 
and  in  generally  monotonous  environment, 
are  found  to  be  similar  in  certain  dreams 
of  the  blind.  There  is  also  an  instructive 
discussion  of  dreams  among  patients  with 
organic  brain  disease  whose  vision  per  se 
is  not  affected  but  who  have  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  in  visual  memory  and  appercep¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately  the  monograph  has  seri¬ 
ous  shortcoming  which  should  not  deter 
the  psychonanalytic  reader  but  which 
vitiate  its  value  for  other  readers,  particu¬ 
larly  professional  workers  with  the  blind 
and  those  in  training  for  such  work.  Von 
Schumann’s  “Tiefenpsychologie”  turns  out 
^  to  be  a  mixture  of  existentialism  and  Jung- 


iDr.  Blank  has  contributed  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  New  Outlook  as  well  as  other  pub¬ 
lications.  He  is  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
Psychoanalytic  Quarterly.  He  is  also  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Family  Service  Society  of  West¬ 
chester  (New  York).  This  review  is  reprinted 
hy  permission  of  the  Psychoanalytic  Quar¬ 
terly,  in  which  it  originally  appeared. 
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ian  mysticism  on  a  solid  endocrino-neuro- 
physiology.  His  rich  material  remains  un¬ 
integrated,  a  cataloguing  under  this  and 
that  phenomenological  heading  or  field  of 
study,  with  his  repeatedly  finding  his  clini¬ 
cal  observations  confirmed  in  mythology 
and  the  arts.  There  is  vague  talk  about  the 
unconsicious  and  its  importance  with  no 
reference  to  psychoanalytic  structural 
theory.  Sexual  conflict  is  alluded  to  pe¬ 
ripherally  and  sotto  voce.  Aggression  is 
briefly  discussed  late  in  the  book  but  not 
in  connection  with  many  dreams  that  are 
loaded  with  aggression  and  sado-maso¬ 
chism.  Freud  is  referred  to  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  to  support  von  Schumann’s  uneasy 
belief  in  the  telephathic  dream.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  telepathic  and  extrasensory  phe¬ 
nomena  are  more  common  among  the 
blind  than  the  seeing.  Elsewhere  he  states 
that  a  certain  dream  is  an  example  of 
“wishfulfillment  in  Freud’s  sense”!  To  the 
extent  that  there  is  any  central  purpose  or 
goal  in  the  dream  it  seems  to  be  “Individu- 
ationsprozess” — self  realization. 

Von  Schumann’s  attribution  to  the  blind 
of  special  access  to  the  depths  of  their  un¬ 
conscious  is  matched  by  his  archaic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  education  of  the  blind.  He 
believes  that  integrated  teaching  of  blind 
and  seeing  is  an  ideal  incapable  of  ac¬ 
complishment  because  of  practical  techni¬ 
cal  considerations.  Hence  blind  children 
have  to  be  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
although  after-school  association  with  see¬ 
ing  children  is  advocated.  For  the  author 
and  those  who  share  his  views,  I  would 
cite  one  of  many  examples  of  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  impossible:  The  itinerant 
teaching  program  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  supervises  the 
education  of  over  400  blind  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  four  counties;  these 
children  live  in  their  own  homes  or  private 
foster  homes. 
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If  the  blind  infant  receives  optimal  sen¬ 
sory  stimulation  and  encouragement  of 
motility  functions  and  this  is  followed  by 


formal  education  with  seeing  children, «( 
will  have  little  to  worry  us  about  his  “geBt” 
and  “Individuationsprozess.” 
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★  Everett  E.  Wilcox  joins  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1  as  program  specialist  in  education 
and  educational  aids. 


stitute  at  Bethesda,  Maryland,  to  work  with! 
units  studying  the  effects  of  anoxia  fatigue' 
on  visual  thresholds.  He  also  had  a  tour 
of  duty  with  the  Seventh  Amphibious  Fleet 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines. 

After  the  war  Dr.  Wilcox  worked  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vocational  rehabilitation  pro-^ 
grams,  for  seriously  disabled  men,  which 
would  lead  to  occupational  objectives  and 
placement. 
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Everett  E.  Wilcox 

Dr.  Wilcox  comes  to  the  Foundation 
from  Oregon  where  he  has  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  first  as  principal  and 
since  1956  as  superintendent. 

Dr.  Wilcox  took  his  undergraduate  work 
at  Willamette  University  and  received  both 
his  Masters  and  Doctorate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  with  majors  in  education 
and  biological  sciences. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the 
Navy  as  pharmacist’s  mate  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Naval  Medical  Research  In¬ 


★  C.  Nubar  Holopigian  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  coordinator  of  a  two-year  project 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation^ 
for  the  Blind,  designed  to  bring  togetha 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  tangible  re-i 
search  as  it  relates  to  the  handicap  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  world. 
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C.  Nubar  Holopigian 
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ge«"|  Mr.  Holopigian  is  a  graduate  engineer 
)who  most  recently  was  engaged  as  con¬ 
sultant  with  a  commercial  firm  of  engineer¬ 
ing  consultants  to  industry.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  employed  as  assistant  chief  engineer 
for  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  Wood- 
bridge,  New  Jersey.  He  received  his  B.M.E. 
'^and  Masters  degrees  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Funds  for  this  survey  were  made  avail¬ 
able  through  a  grant  from  the  office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  AFB 
will  cooperate  with  several  other  national 
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and  international  organizations  working 
for  the  blind. 

★  Carl  T.  Rodgers  has  been  appointed 
to  the  professional  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a  program 
specialist  in  braille  and  other  educational 
materials. 

Mr.  Rodgers  has  been  associated  with  the 
Foundation  for  the  past  nine  years,  tran¬ 
scribing  braille  correspondence  and  other 
materials.  He  is  skilled  in  the  translation 
of  foreign  braille. 
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Books  on  magnetic  tape  for  blind  readers 
who  have  special  reading  needs  and  tape 
recorders  of  their  own  will  be  recorded  by 
volunteers  in  a  new  project  announced  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  this  summer. 

Such  tape  recordings,  produced  on  an 
individual  basis  to  meet  individual  inter¬ 
ests,  will  supplement  the  regular  talking 
books  on  disks  that  are  recorded  by  paid 
professional  readers. 

Zeta  Phi  Eta,  a  national  professional 
speech  sorority,  plans  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
volunteers  who  have  begun  such  work  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  enlisting  vol¬ 
unteers  from  its  membership  across  the 
country  to  read  books  for  tape  recordings. 

In  the  field  of  recordings  for  those  blind 
persons  who  do  not  read  braille,  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  books  read  by  volunteers  will 
help  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  blind 
listeners  who  own  tape  recorders  by  sup¬ 
plementing  the  titles  available  in  talking 
books  used  by  some  10,000  braille  readers. 

Robert  S.  Bray,  chief  of  the  Library’s 
Division  for  the  Blind,  stated  recently  that 
reading  for  tape  recordings  by  volunteers 
now  meets  the  standards  required  for  books 
for  the  blind  because  technology  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  few  years  home-recording 
'devices  that  give  acceptable  results  for  the 
Division’s  program. 
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In  the  last  year,  a  number  of  volunteers 
who  have  access  to  tape  recorders — work¬ 
ing  either  through  organized  groups  or  in¬ 
dependently — have  submitted  sample  read¬ 
ings  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  passed 
their  voice  tests.  The  successful  candidates 
have  been  provided  with  a  supply  of  tape 
and  with  printed  books  from  which  to  read, 
after  the  Library  has  arranged  for  copy¬ 
right  permission  to  record  the  books.  More 
than  100  titles  thus  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape  have  now  been  donated  to  the  Library. 
These  are  being  retained  as  master  tapes, 
and  duplicates  are  being  sent  to  some  of 
the  thirty-one  regional  libraries,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  indicate  that  they  are  ready  to  offer  this 
supplementary  service. 

The  new  tapes,  Mr.  Bray  said,  are  "the 
paperbacks  of  the  talking  book  field.  They 
will  not  replace  talking-books  on  vinyl 
disks,  but  their  lower  cost  and  easier  han¬ 
dling  will  enable  us  to  provide  more  books 
on  more  subjects  at  nominal  cost.” 

Master  tapes  for  one  book  cost  about  ten 
dollars  each,  and  a  book  can  be  taped 
about  as  fast  as  it  can  be  read  aloud.  When 
no  longer  in  demand,  tapes  can  be  erased 
and  used  again.  A  talking  book  on  records 
takes  about  three  months  to  complete  and 
costs  about  $2,000  for  a  minimum  of  200 
copies. 
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Current  Literature 


★  “Development  of  Programs  for  the 
Blind,"  by  Peter  J.  Salmon.  Rehabilitation 
Record,  May~June,  1960.  Mr.  Salmon  re¬ 
views  the  history  and  developments  of  the 
state-federal  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  past  forty  years.  “One  is  impressed,” 
says  the  author,  “by  the  impact  of  the 
state-federal  program  service  to  blind  in¬ 
dividuals.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  im¬ 
pact  are:  1.  The  evolution  of  effective 
working  relationships  among  public  and 
private  agencies.  2.  Preservation  of  differ¬ 
entiated  services  for  the  blind.  3.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  communication  between  service  to 
the  blind  and  other  rehabilitation  areas.  4. 
Encouragement  of  service  to  the  severely 
disabled  person.  5.  Assistance  by  OVR.” 
Each  of  the  above-mentioned  develop¬ 
ments  is  given  brief  explanation. 

★  The  Welfare  Reporter.  April,  1960. 
(Published  by  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies).  An  entire  is¬ 
sue  devoted  to  services  for  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey.  Included  are  the  following 
articles:  “Eye  Health  Services  to  Prevent 
Blindness,”  by  Emma  Howe;  “Sub-normal 
Vision  Corrections  for  the  Partially  See¬ 
ing,”  by  Dr.  Gerald  Fonda;  “Educational 
Services,”  by  Josephine  Taylor;  “Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services,”  by  Carl  C.  Pirups- 
Hvarre;  “Services  to  the  Homebound  Adult 
Blind,”  by  Helen  Gromann;  “Home  Indus¬ 
tries,”  by  Adele  Prescott;  and  “Financial 
Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind,”  by  Joseph  Kohn. 
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★  Seeing  Eye  Wife,  by  Virginia  Moote.! 
Philadelphia,  Chilton  Co.,  1960.  The  lu-i 
thor  writes  about  her  husband,  Robert 
Moore,  a  blind  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
their  life  together.  As  she  says  in  the  preface, 
“I  have  written  the  story  of  our  life  to¬ 
gether  in  an  effort  to  bring  into  true  focus 
a  picture  of  a  blind  man  in  the  moden 
world.  ...  It  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  bring 
to  the  reader  the  recognition  that  a  blind 
person  is  a  human  being  not  basically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  himself  and  entitled  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  life  on  an  equal  basis.  .  .  .” 

★  The  Lighted  Heart,  by  Elizabeth  Yata. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1960.  A  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of  this  well-known  au¬ 
thor’s  husband  and  his  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness.  Written  simply  with  compassion  and 
understanding,  it  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
love  and  companionship  that  can  exist  be¬ 
tween  two  people.  It  is  also  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  joy  of  country  living. 

★  “She  Puts  Blind  Kids  to  Work,”  by 
Bernard  Asbell.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
July  30,  1960.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
Ricker  and  her  founding  of  the  Penricktoo 
Nursery  School  for  Visually  Handicapped 
Children  in  Taylor,  Michigan,  a  nursery 
school  supported  by  contributions  and  tu¬ 
ition  fees  based  on  ability  to  pay.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  describes  the  growth  of  this  school 
and  the  people  connected  with  it. 
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i  The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  announces  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  edition  of  Basic  Reading  in  So¬ 
cial  Security.  This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
bibliography.  It  was  first  compiled  in  1936 
and  has  grown  from  a  modest  forty-six 
items  to  1 640  items  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  program  in  the  past  quarter  century. 

The  references  in  this  new  edition  repre¬ 
sent  significant  developments  both  in  our 
concept  of  social  and  economic  security 
and  in  our  knowledge  concerning  prob¬ 
lems  of  individual  and  family  security  in 
our  modern  urban  and  industrial  society. 
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★  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  awarded  Georgetown  University  a 
grant  for  research  for  a  course  to  develop 
methods  for  training  blind  persons  as  Rus¬ 
sian  language  translators  and  radio  moni¬ 
tors. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  quali¬ 
fied  students  will  be  considered  for  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
'Agency.  The  first  class  will  have  fifteen 
students  and  state  rehabilitation  agencies 
are  asked  to  nominate  additional  persons 
to  take  the  course. 

★  Finis  E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
was  elected  forty-fourth  president  of  Lions 
International.  He  will  serve  a  two  year 
term. 

★  Information  from  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  indicates  that  reading  material  for 
the  nation’s  blind  was  increased  during  the 
year  to  390  talking  book  titles  and  272 
press  braille  titles,  approximately  one-third 
more  talking  books  and  one-fourth  more 
braille  titles  than  were  processed  last  year. 
More  than  500  titles  of  hand  copied  braille 

>  books  were  added  to  the  Division’s  collec- 
I  tion  or  to  those  of  other  regional  libraries. 
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There  were  6,500  new  talking  book  ma¬ 
chines  manufactured,  and  more  than  13,- 
000  units  were  repaired  and  returned  to 
service.  Work  was  begun  on  500  battery- 
operated,  transistorized  units  for  use  of 
blind  readers  in  rural  areas  without  regu¬ 
lar  electricity;  and  a  contract  was  awarded 
for  the  construction  of  two  prototype  tape 
recorder  reproducers  especially  designed 
for  the  talking  book  program. 

The  role  of  the  volunteer  in  providing 
literary  material  for  the  blind  continues  to 
be  essential  for  the  program’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Five  hundred  and  forty-four  new 
braillists  were  certified  during  the  year. 
They  will  work  individually  or  with  or¬ 
ganized  groups  throughout  the  country. 
Approximately  100  titles,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  available,  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  magnetic  tape  from  volunteer 
readers. 

New  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  were 
established  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  while  Nevada 
has  established  its  own  talking  book  ma¬ 
chine-lending  agency. 

★  Florence  Donermeyer  of  the  Long¬ 
fellow  school.  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  first  Winifred  Hathaway 
Award,  honoring  a  teacher  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  outstanding  in  work  with 
children  who  have  visual  problems. 

The  award  was  made  at  the  NSBP  an¬ 
nual  conference  luncheon  held  earlier  this 
year  in  Denver. 

Miss  Donermeyer  has  taught  in  the  Oak 
Park  public  school  system  for  seventeen 
years,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  in  special 
education.  She  was  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  award  because  of  her  flexi¬ 
bility  and  ability  to  work  with  other  school 
personnel  in  providing  the  best  climate  of 
learning  for  blind  children. 
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Necrology 


Florence  W.  Birchard,  eighty-three,  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  died  on  July  22. 
Miss  Birchard  was  a  retired  social  worker 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  had  worked  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  for  over  fifty  years.  Born  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Massachusetts,  she  graduated 
from  Boston  University.  She  first  worked 
as  a  volunteer  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  then  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
as  superintendent  of  employment.  She 
held  that  post  until  retirement.  Miss  Birch¬ 


ard  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  the  Adult  Blind,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Guild  for  the  Blind  and  the  Center 
for  Blind  Children  of  Boston,  the  College^ 
Club  and  Emmanuel  Church.  She  was  i 
long-time  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  board  of  trustees.  She  was  the 
editor  of  Our  Special,  the  first  magazine  in 
braille  for  women  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

A  brother  survives. 


directory  Changes 


The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be 
made  in  your  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1959  edition: 


Page  9 — ^Veterans  Administration.  Add  (last 
paragraph)  Loyal  E.  Apple,  Chief. 

Page  24 — Seattle  Public  Library,  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Marcia  Finseth  replaces  Mrs. 
Florence  Grannis. 

Page  27 — Braille  Institute  Free  Circulating 
Library.  Correct  address:  741  N.  Vermont 
Avenue. 

Page  28 — Arizona  Foundation  for  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  Inc.  Mrs.  Patricia  Buchanan,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  replaces  Shelly  Ingalls,  Di¬ 
rector. 

Page  33 — Braille  Institute  Free  Circulating 
Library.  Correct  address:  741  N.  Vermont 
Avenue. 

Page  36— Variety  Club  Blind  Babies  Founda¬ 
tion.  Change  address:  90  Golden  Gate 
Avenue. 

Page  38 — State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  Change  address:  State  Services  Build¬ 
ing,  1525  Sherman  Street,  Denver  3. 

Page  39 — State  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 
Delete:  Acting  Director  of  Services  for 
Blind  Persons  (after  Claude  Tynar).  Add: 
Director,  Division  of  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  52 — Library  for  the  Blind.  Delete:  Mrs. 
Wilfred  R.  Burdick. 

Page  53 — Georgia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Margaret  Bedora,  Act¬ 
ing  Director  replaces  Harry  DeLany,  Di¬ 
rector. 


Pag< 


Page  66 — Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School.  Lee  Iverson  replaces  D.  W.  Over- 
beay. 

Page  67 — Lending  Library.  Substitute:  Re 
gional  Library,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  4th  and  Keosauqua  St.,  Des  Moines 9 
Mrs.  Florence  Grannis,  Head,  for:  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

Page  67 — Distributor  of  Talking  Book  Ma¬ 
chines.  New  address:  4th  and  Keosauqua 
Street,  Des  Moines,  9. 

Page  67 — Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Other 
Special  Services.  New  Address:  4th  and 
Keosauqua  Street,  Des  Moines  9. 

Page  75 — Shreveport  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  W.  M.  Eastham,  Acting  Bus 
ness  Manager  replaces  William  Charles 
Clark,  Business  Manager. 

Page  79 — Virginia  State  Library  for  the  Blind. 
New  address:  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  21.  Add:  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Martin. 
Librarian. 

Page  82 — Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  De 
lete:  Nelson  Coon. 

Page  85 — Protestant  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Inc 
Add:  Janet  L.  Gorton,  Acting  Executive 
Director. 

Page  87 — State  Dept,  of  Social  Welfare.  De¬ 
lete:  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  New  Name:  Michigan  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 
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Page  89 — State  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare.  New 
Address:  Centennial  Building,  St.  Paul. 

Page  89 — State  Dept,  of  Education.  New  Ad¬ 
dress:  Centennial  Building,  St.  Paul. 

Page  90 — Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
School  Library.  Add:  Esther  Reinke,  Li¬ 
brarian. 

Page  90 — Distributor  of  Talking  Book  Ma¬ 
chines,  Services  for  the  Blind.  New  ad¬ 
dress:  Centennial  Building,  St.  Paul. 

Page  90 — Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  other 
Special  Services,  Services  for  the  Blind. 
New  Address:  Centennial  Building,  St.  Paul. 

Page  92 — State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare.  Merritt  H.  Brooks  replaces  W.  E. 
Holcomb. 

Page  99 — Seattle  Public  Library.  Add:  Marcia 
Finseth,  Head. 

Page  100 — Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 
First  sentence  should  read:  “Operates  un¬ 
der  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Special  Education.  .  . 

Page  100 — State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Add  to  first  paragraph  following 
“.  .  .  residential  school  .  .  as  well  as 
counseling  for  parents  of  preschool  blind 
children. 

Page  101 — Nebraska  Services  for  the  Blind. 
Delete  (second  paragraph):  “counseling  for 
parents  of  preschool  blind  children;”. 

Page  102 — Nevada  State  Welfare  Department. 
New  Address:  NIC  Building,  Room  114, 
515  East  Musser  St.,  Carson  City. 

Page  112 — New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Delete:  Eber  L.  Palmer. 

Page  116 — Blind  Industrial  Workers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  Inc.  Delete:  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Dinsmore. 

Page  117 — Brooklyn  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Delete: 
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J.  Bertram  Kelly,  President.  Add:  Mrs. 
Winifred  Michaels,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

Page  121 — ^Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind. 
Sherman  Barr  replaces  Irving  Miller. 

Page  123— Add:  (following  Watertown  en- 
ti7):  White  Plains,  Blind  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Westchester  County,  176  Mamaro- 
neck  Ave.,  White  Plains  (ROckwell  1-3221 ); 
Inc.  1958.  Don  Friend,  Executive  Director. 
Area  served:  Westchester  County.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  foundations  and  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.  Currently  offers  information 
service;  other  aspects  of  program  in  process 
of  development. 

Page  129 — Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
^hool.  Library,  Add:  Esther  Reinke,  Li¬ 
brarian. 

Page  130 — Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
D.  W.  Overbeay  replaces  W.  G.  Scarberry. 

Page  130 — Ohio  State  Dept,  of  Education. 
Raymond  A.  Horn  replaces  Mrs.  Hazel  C. 
Mclntire. 

Page  134 — Columbus  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Donald  Reed  replaces  Mary  E. 
O’Brien. 

Page  146 — Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Delete:  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary.  Add:  Gertrude  L.  Ulshafer, 
Acting  Executive  Secretary. 

Page  148 — Montgomery  County  Association 
for  the  Blind.  New  address:  702-04  West 
Marshall  Street,  (BR-2-7190-1). 

Page  162 — Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight  Sav¬ 
ing  School  Library.  Add:  Esther  Reinke, 
Librarian. 

Page  180 — ^Virginia  State  Library.  Add:  Mrs. 
Emma  A.  Martin,  Librarian. 

Page  183 — Seattle  Public  Library.  Marcia 
Finseth  replaces  Mrs.  Florence  Grannis. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  tmll  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com¬ 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  _  the  Personnel 
Referral  Service  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Executive  director,  voluntary 
agency  for  the  blind,  Louisiana.  Responsible 
for  over-all  administration  of  community 
agency  including  program  planning,  policy 
making,  fiscal  control,  personnel  management 
and  community  relations.  Qualifications:  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  social  work,  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation,  education  or  psychology.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  of  experience  in  social 
welfare  or  rehabilitation,  2  of  them  on  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  supervisory  level.  Salary:  $9,- 
000.  Write:  Personnel  Referral  Service,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Position  Open:  Assistant  braille  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  Responsible  for  editing  pub¬ 
lications,  textbooks  and  educational  materials. 
Qualifications:  AB  degree,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  braille,  some  typing  ability.  Teaching 
experience  is  desirable.  Salary:  $5,000-5,600 
to  start,  depending  upon  qualifications.  Write: 
Personnel  Referral  Service,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 


Position  Open:  Teacher  in  itinerant  progna 
for  blind  or  partially  sighted  students  in  regih 
lar  classes  of  elementary  public  school  systca 
in  Michigan.  Responsible  for  developing  sp^ 
cial  tools  and  materials,  advising  clasnoai 
teachers  on  special  needs  of  students,  liaisn 
with  community  agencies,  instruction  in  brafflt 
Qualifications:  master’s  degree  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  of  visually  handicapped  preferred.  Si» 
cessful  experience  in  special  education.  Salai^- 
(with  MA  degree)  $4,650-7,400;  (with  AB(^ 
gree)  $4,250-6,70*0.  Write:  Personnel  Refeml 
Service,  American  Foundation  for  the  Bli^ 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher.  New  Jem; 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Work  is  with  addh 
who  have  recently  become  blind.  Travd  v- 
rangements  made  by  agency.  QualificatkM 
Woman,  legally  blind,  AB  degree  with  mip 
in  social  sciences.  Home  teaching  experiem 
desirable.  Salary:  $4,104-5,334.  Write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundatioa 
for  the  Blind. 

Position  Open:  Social  case-aid.  New  Jeng 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Responsible  fa 
work  in  orientation,  crafts  programs,  planoiii 
for  housing.  Work  is  with  adults  who  hm 
recently  become  blind.  Qualifications:  AB  de 
gree,  major  in  social  sciences,  driver’s  licem 
Experience  desirable.  Salary:  $4,104-5,334 
Write:  Personnel  Referral  Service,  Americi 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Position  Wanted:  Position  of  supervisofo 
director  of  physical  education  or  other  teach 
ing  duties.  BS  degree  in  education,  major  so 
cial  studies.  Seven  years  experience,  inclul 
ing  work  as  head  coach  and  principal;  3 
years  old.  Write:  Bert  J.  Lewis,  61  Rosewoa 
Avenue,  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 
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